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THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1852. 


THE EIGHTY-FOURTH. 





\ HE eighty-fourth Ex- 
hibition of the Royal 
Academy is of a cha- 
racter very satisfac- 
tory and highly en- 
couraging ; chiefly 
because it is the ex- 
hibition of the 
younger men — of 
those who are to be the future of British 
Art. Our leading painters—the artists of 
established fame—are, many of them, absent. 
It is to be regretted, no doubt, that East- 
lake and Landseer have contributed nothing ; 
that Mulready and Leslie have been but 
inefficient aids ; and that others among the 
“veterans ” have left the field comparatively 
clear for their successors ; but this evil is 
not without its counterbalancing good. 
There has not been a sufficiency of pictures 
by members to occupy “the line ;” con- 
sequently, generosity to “strangers” has 
been a matter of necessity; and “ good 
places” have been awarded to those who 
would otherwise have had a destiny less 
auspicious. As it is, however, the 
“hanging” is by no means without fault. 
We have said, and say again, that to dis- 
charge this distressing duty so as to satisfy 
all parties, is a clear impossibility. Much 
allowance must be made—because of the 
many difficulties which present themselves ; 
and because, also, of the prejudices which 
upright men cannot always overcome, and 
which often give to well-intended acts the 
character and consequences of dishonesty. 
We know some cases in point, in this exhi- 
bition, in which pictures that, to our minds, 
are of the highest merit, have been con- 
demned to injurious corners, because the 
Hangers conscientiously considered them of 
an inferior order. While, therefore, we 
condemn many of the arrangements of the 
Hangers * this year, we by no means charge 
them with the wilful infliction of a wrong. 
They are gentlemen, in their private capaci- 
ties, of unimpeachable integrity ; and we are 
bound to argue hence that the errors we 
may notice have arisen from an inability to 
see as others see. 

We have said that this present Exhibition 
owes its advantages mainly to the efforts of 
the younger men in Art. It is satisfactory 
and encouraging, also, to note that greater 
consideration than usual seems to have been 
given to choice of subject. We observe far 
less ee to hackneyed sources than 
formerly, Artists are not, as they used to 
be, treading closely in the steps of prede- 
cessors ; they give better evidence of self- 
thinking, of intellectual independence, and 





* Messrs, Leslie, Redgrave, and Creswick. 








of excursive study. Any person who will 
stand in the centre of either of the rooms, 
and glance around it, will at once see con- 
vincing proofs of the altered and amended 
state of things ; and he will gladly encou- 
rage the belief that the future of the English 
school is to be of a bolder and manlier order 
of thought ; and that our artists of the here- 
after will think as well as paint. 

It is certain that there are many “signs ” 
encouraging to British Art. It is at length 
settled that worthy galleries are to be 
erected to receive the foyer which are 
national property; and it will follow, as 
a matter of course, that the whole of the 
present structure—in Trafalgar Square— 
will be given up to the Royal Academy. 
That this very desirable arrangement will 
be accompanied by certain regulations bene- 
ficial as well as honourable not only to the 
Academy but to the profession generally 
and to the Arts, there can be no doubt. 
The Academy is making some advances 
towards a liberal spirit and a generous 
my It will do wisely to move faster ; 

ut, in the absence of proof more conclusive, 
we accept the fact that for the first time in 
our “critical life,’ so to speak, we were 
this year at a private view of the Exhibi- 
tion, and were preserved from the miserable 
and painful task we have had to go through 
annually for a quarter of a century—of 
pushing and driving through crowds on 
a “ first Monday” to obtain glimpses of pic- 
tures concerning which we were bound to 
write. The exclusion of “the Press *—per- 
severed in with insane consistency, in spite 
of numerous entreaties and many warn- 
ings—is no longer a rule of the Academy. 
What has the Academy lost—and what 
gained—by the change? Surely, the result 
of the experiment will be a more rapid 
move into the paths of generous sympathies 
and true policy. 

Something was said at “the Dinner ” con- 
cerning the claims of foreign nations to be 
represented in the Royal Academy ; but if 
the accomplished President has been re- 
vorted correctly, there is neither room nor 
inclination for the works of foreign artists 
in the gallery of the British Nation in Tra- 
falgar-square. This is greatly to be deplored. 
We lose our character for liberality; we 
drive from us the teachers from whom we 
might learn valuable lessons; we in a 
degree compel the continuance of hostility, 
no the perpetuity of prejudice, abroad. 
Certain it is, that whenever a foreigner of 
renown has sent a contribution to the Royal 
Academy, there has seemed something like 
a conspiracy to deprive him of all honour : 
witness the present exhibition, with the 
exception of the work of Winterhalter, for 
the wowed of which in an advantageous 

osition there were weighty reasons not to 
»e disputed. But where are the other 
foreigners? Look upon the ground or close 
to the ceiling for them.* 

We know that if a different course had 
been pursued, the best painters of Germany, 
France, and Belgium would have adorned 
the walls of the Royal Academy. But we 
know also that this would be the very 
capenes of what the Royal Academy con- 
siders its need. Unhappily, we have grown 
grey while waiting for such changes in the 
Academy as are suggested alike by wisdom 





* Where, for example, is the sole offering (small as to 
size) of Eugene Lepoittevin? The members of the Royal 
Academy may not know—alas! we believe do not know 
(so little do our artists read and inquire) that he holds 
high rank in Paris; courtesy and hospitality, therefore, 
might have demanded for him a fitting reception ; nothing 
of the kind: his very charming work is p upon the 
bottom row in the room for architecture: and, as M. Le- 
poittevin lins;we believe, visited England to see it, he 
must have gone back with a high opipjanof the liberal 
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and integrity ; year after year they have 
been pares and even now that some 
liberal concessions are made, it would seem 
as if the agonies of the sacrifice were to be 
aomgne as a penance for the past. 

The Py og: President now at the 
head of this y, had—and has—much in 
his power: he is an artist, a scholar, and a 
gentleman, largely respected ; he can do 
much to avert the ruinous influence of 
selfishness—individually and _ collectively. 
We have not heard that he has made any 
move, such as the world expects from him 
—nay, demands from him: for Sir Charles 
Eastlake is greater in himself than he is as 
the head of this body, and he can do with 
safety as well as honour that from which a 
weaker man might shrink. He might, in a 
word, reform the Academy, so as to render 
it doubly secure and doubly useful ! 


No. 7. ‘ Avenue at Althorpe, Northamp- 
tonshire,’ F. R. Ler, R.A. A class of subject 
which the artist has painted with much 
success, The row of trees on the left is 
studiously careful, and with much natural 
definition. In the nearest part of the pic- 
ture, a team of horses, well drawn and 
painted, effectually clears up the whole, 

No. 8. ‘Portrait of Miss St. Martins,’ T. 
Moerorp. A small portrait, in which the 
lady appears seated, The features are 
warm and transparent in colour ; the pose 
is good, and the work is well finished. 

o. 9. ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ W. D, 
KENNEDY. ith somewhat less of sketchy 
execution than usual, this picture is 
signalised by the same qualities of colour 
which give a charm to the works of the 
painter ; but there is no narrative, and the 
composition is faulty. 

o. 13. ‘The Battle of Meeanee,—Feb, 

7, 1843,’ G. Jones, R.A. This is a large 
composition, describing that period of the 
battle when the 22nd were engaged in front 
with the enemy, and the 12th, 25th, and 
other corps were coming into action. The 
battle-ground, it may be remembered, was 
the dry bed of the river Fullaillee, on the 
bank of which Sir Charles Napier with his 
staff is seen. The Beloochees, amounting to 
thirty-five thousand men, occupy a position 
on the left, and the British troops are 
posted on the right. The canvas is every- 
where full of interesting incident, and the 
whole of the dispositions, we are told, are 
authentic. The work is admirable in all 
its arrangements of ay mag ee. drawing, 
and colour. The artist has here erected 
a monument to the soldier, and given a 
painted page to the history of his country, 

No. 14. ‘The Parting of Lord and Lady 
Russell, a.p. 1683,’ C. Lucy. The picture is 

inted according to a passage in Lord John 
2ussell’s “Memoirs of Lord William Russell,” 
—“they both restrained the expression of a 
grief too great to be relieved by utterance.” 
It is, therefore, literally true that they thus 
parted without expression of emotion. The 
picture is large, the figures being of the 
size of life. The parting of Lord and Lad 
Russell is an example of control which 
doés not touch so deeply as a trait of a 
more yielding nature. The picture is 
meen a by more valuable qualities than 
any which the artist has exhibited. 

No. 15. ‘The last Fight of the Bards,’ 
R. Norsury. A large composition, show- 
ing numerous figures. It is full of spirit, 
but is hung too high for analysis of detail. 

No. 29. ‘Fruit,’ G. Morrisn. <a 
careful; though, apparently, thinly painted, 
and rather hard. 

No. 21. ‘Portrait of Mrs, Seymour 
Haden,’ W. Boxaut, A. This portrait has 
a strongly pictorial character. The head 
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has much sweetness of colour and ex- 
pression ; the care with which the features 
are painted, is enhanced by the want of 
definition in the draperies. 

No. 22. ‘The Woodland Mirror,’ R. Rep- 
crave, R.A. The mirror is a pool of water, 
that reflects the trees and vegetation by 
which it is surrounded. Beyond it, rises a 
dense sereen of trees, apparently wrought 
out with much assiduity from the spot 
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| action of the woman—the dying man evi- | effect, and composition, the picture ig ad- 
dently in extremis, and the last « itfice of the | mirable. The advanced and retired groups 

monk, all invest the composition with a | respectively keep their places by the nicest 
melancholy interest. adjustments of chiaroscuro, 

No. 48. ‘The Bay of Baise from the Lake | o. 61. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord 
Avernus,’ C. StanFietp, R.A. Notwith- | Truro,” H.W. Pickerseix1, RA. A full- 
standing its melancholy records, the place length figure in judicial robes painted 
has yet every charm which allured the with spirit and much substantial reality 
luxurious Romans, of whom now the only | This portrait is intended to be placed in the 
enduring mementos strew the foreground of | hall of the Incorporated Law Society, in 





itself, or detailed drawings. The water and 
the sedges, grasses, and herbage, are all 
strikingly imitative of nature. It is the | 
most truthful of these close scenes that has | 
yet been exhibited by its author. 

” No. 27. ‘A Knitter, F. Saauurrecp. A | 
small picture, presenting a single figure— | 
that of a woman—oceupied according to the | 
title. It is very minutely finished, but the | 
flesh colour is exceptionable. 

No. 31. ‘The Stream at Ivy Bridge, 
Devonshire, H. Jursum. It is shaded by 
trees, the deeper tones beneath which are 
beautifully broken by lights dropping here 
and there. The dry bed of the little stream | 
is uncommonly rich in colour, and happy in | 
the description of the stony bottom. | 

No. 34. ‘ Venice, D. Roserts, R. A. In | 
this view of Venezia la ricca, we are placed | 
almost abreast the Doge’s palace, and nearly 
in a line with the Dogana, a position com- | 
manding the best points in the city. The | 
jicture is large, aad generally sober in tone, | 
bat deriving life and activity from innu- 
merable craft and figures ; and, compared 
with anterior works of its author, there is 
a marked denegation of colour. It is not 
vulgarised by what is considered an Italian 
effect, but it is full of learning and capti- 
vating instances of masterly execution, 
although so thin in some places that the rul- 
ing of the drawing is scarcely worked over. 

No. 35. ‘ Portraits of the Lady Dufferin, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and the Lady 
Seymour,’ J. R. Swixton. The execution 
is coarse, and the impersonations are 
deficient in feminine grace. 

No. 42. ‘ William Wilmer Pocock, Esq.,’ 
J. G. Mrppretox. A half-length figure, 
seated; remarkable for a simplicity of 
treatment, which gives force to the head. 

No. 44. ‘The Rout at Marston Moor,’ A. | 
Coorer, R.A. The point of this composi- 
tion centres in two mounted figures—a | 
cavalier standard-bearer and a roundhead 
trooper. The former seems to be disarmed ; | 
both are galloping forward ; the trooper is 
rising in his stirrups, as about to cut the 
royalist down. The action of the horses is 
extremely spirited, and there are secondary 
and background passages of much beauty | 
in the work, and superior to anything we | 
have of late seen oe this name. | 

No. 45. ‘The Sere Leaf,’ J. Lryyett. 
The subject is a piece of broken woodside 
bottom, bearing underwood and a few trees. 
The aspect under which the scene is brought 
forward, is that of a dark autumn day, | 
effectively harmonising with the now drear | 
and leafless landscape. A few straggling 
leaves yet cling to the trees, and the ground 
is rich with the varied hues of the sere leaf. 
lhe foreground and the immediate objective 
of this picture is worked out with an almost | 
microscopic nicety. The whole is charming 
in colour, touching in sentiment, and mar- 
vellous in manipulation. 

No. 47. ‘The Death of Edward the 
C. Laxpserr, R.A. 
the subject is in Lingard’s “History of 
England.” It describes the forsaken death- 
bed of the old king, and mentions the fact 
of Alice Perrers having removed from the 
finger of the dying monarch a ring at the 
— of his death. The story is here 

y cireumstantially told: the surreptitious 


| and flowers ; then we have the line of park 


_in living freshness. 


are about fifty figures, and every one is 
| different in action and expression. There 


| 0 Third,’ | immedi 
The passage supplying | 


the picture—this section of the composition Chancery Lane. 
being broken up with shattered columns! _No.65.‘A LadyinModern Greek Costume, 
and masses of brickwork. Hence the eye H. W. Pickersew1, R.A. This, we think 
is seductively led along the shore which | is the best of all the costumed figures we 
recedes by a charmingly felt atmospheric | have seen by this artist; it is brilliant 
treatment, into remote distance. There are | effective, and life-like. . 
a few ideal figures to contrast more forcibly | No. 66. ‘ Professor Donaldson, J. P. 
the two periods—to tell us that the Baiz of | Kyieut, R.A. A head and bust, simple 
the poets lies buried before us, and that in treatment, animated in character, and 
we live in days of solemn prose. very like nature in colour and texture. 

No. 53. ‘The Lady Caroline Stirling,’ No. 68. ‘Nymphs of Diana” W. D. 
F. Grant, R.A. A portrait of effective | Kennepy. This picture, like others by the 
elegance and ease as to pose and presence ; | painter, is remarkably sweet in colour, but 
rich, effective, and simple in treatment. | there is little — in the composition— 

No. 54. ‘The Right Hon. B. D’Israeli, | there is no relation between the figures, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ F. which look like academical sketches brought 
Grant, RA. An _ unmistakeable  re- | together at random. The prineipal figure, 
semblance, though somewhat more fresh moreover, is careless in drawing, and badly 
than the subject, especially since the cares | set, but certain glimpses of the landscape 
of office have come upon him. are of surpassing beauty. 

No. 55. ‘May in the Regent’s Park, | No. 69.‘ Antwerp,’ D. Roperts, R.A. The 
C. Conuiys. Certainly among the most spectator is here placed upon the Scheldt, 
eccentric of the curiosities of landscape | and views, from near the opposite bank of 
painting : a view across the enclosure in the | the river, the quays and the towering spire 
park from one of the dining-room windows, | of the cathedral, to which his boat is moored 
at least one of the gardens facing the = nearly opposite. The harbour is crowded 
The principal of the composition is a large | with craft, and the quays are thronged with 
bush of pink “May,” with parterre shrubs | figures, the whole breadth of this part of 
the picture lying in shade and middle-tint. 
Above all these, rising to an extraordinary 
height, shoots the famous spire, but higher, 
we think, than even the “S. P. Q. A.” ever 
saw it. The spire seems exaggerated ; it is 
difficult to believe that from any point it 
looks of such a towering altitude as it 
appears here ; but, nevertheless, the view 


palings ; then the park and trees ; but we 
must say that all this is exquisitely painted, 
the May and foreground material are 
marvellously described, and all kinds of 
inexorable straight lines are boldly and 
importunately brought forward, despite the | 
useless and absurd rules of composition, 
and the elaborate “finish,” which is not is at once recognisable ; it is nothing but 
redolent of nature. | the spire of Antwerp, and the quays speak 
No. 57. ‘ Lane Scene, Staffordshire,’ | for themselves as those which border the 
H. Horstey. A small wayside subject | Scheldt. 
closed in by trees, managed with great good | No. 73. ‘Off the Coast of Holland,’ J. 
taste and feeling, but the foliage is deficient | Witson, sun. A small picture, fresh and 
| breezy—the sea and the sky showing the 
No. 58. ‘Tombs of the Scaligers, Verona,’ | effect of the wind: it is spirited, and dis- 
J. Hottanp. Perhaps a more picturesque | tinguished by a close imitation of nature. 
agroupment does not anywhere exist than | No, 74.‘* * *, W. P. Fritn, A.— 
these tombs ; in sentiment and character | “When we devete cur youth to Gel, 
they receive here ample justice ; but the "Tis pleasing in his eyes ; 
artist is prematurely okes, the subject | A flower when offered in the bud 
would have made an admirable picture of nade 
much larger size. | These lines stand in the place of a title to 
No. 59. ‘The Stream in June,’ J. Mippiz- | the picture, which represents a mother 





|ton. This is the rocky bottom of a rivulet hearing her child say its prayers before 


all but dry—it is shaded by trees painted | going to bed. The point of the picture is 
with infinitely more of nature than we have | its reality; there is no affectation, the child 
been accustomed to see in antecedent | repeats her prayers with earnestness, and 
works. The fresh and light leafage is | the mother listens to her accents with affec- 
brought forward with much truth in colour | tionate solicitude—the doll has been already 
and reality in substance. put into the bed. There is no parade of 
No. 60. ‘A School Play-ground,’ T. | circumstance, all is in harmony with the 
Wenster, R.A. In this composition there | subject. The mother and child are portraits. 
No. 75. ‘Portrait of the Right Hon. George 
| Earl of Aberdeen, K.T.” Sm J. Watson 
are three games in progress, peg-top on the | Gorpox, R.A. This portrait has been 
| left, foot-ball towards the back, and marbles painted, by public subscription, for the Town 
on the right ; all very exciting: we do not | Hallof Aberdeen. The subject is presen 
vossess any half-pence or we should | at full-length, wearing the uniform of Ls 
ately join the marble party. It is Lieutenant. It is an imposing production, 
not merely as a painter of schoolboy life | and the resemblance is striking, but the 
| features convey an impression of a younger 


_ that this artist has never had an equal; asa 

_ master of expression he is without a rival ; | man than Lord Aberdeen now is. 

_ he calls upon us at once to sympathise with | No. 80. ‘ Evening in the Meadows, : = 

| the triumphs and defeats, doubts and fears, | Lex, R.A, and T. 8S. Coorer, R.A. Wit 

| to join in the loud laugh or grumble our | this aspect, and its mellow light, the most 
successful of the works of the latter artist 


condolence ; and he wrings from us succes- 4s 
sively the full round of emotion. In spirit, | have been wrought. The composition 18 
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simple and natural: on the left a group of 
trees shade a pool, where some of the 
animals are drinking ; the rest of the view 
is an open meadow, the level of which forms 
the horizon. The cows are painted with 
the usual excellence which distinguishes 
these works. 

No. 82. ‘ Flowers,’ Mrs. Harrison. De- 
scribed with much tenderness and brilliancy; 
the manner is somewhat free, but yet suc- 
cessful in its imitation of nature. 

No. 83. ‘An Avenue in Shanklin Chine 
—Isle of Wight, A. Vickers. A simple 
subject, treated with much natural truth ; 
the trees are firmly painted, and the lights 
effectively distributed. 

No. 85. ‘A Rest by the Road-side, G. B, 
O’Neitt. The idea does not correspond 
with the title: the picture shows a boy 
carving his initials on a beech-tree. The 
treatment shows some skill, but the work 
is raw in its surfaces. 

No. 86. ‘ An Interior,’ F. D. Harpy. The 
humble home of an old woman, who sits 
reading by the fire. It is a small picture, 
worked up with much minute manipulation. 

No. 87. ‘Effect after Rain—Venice,’ J. 
Hoiianp. We are here off the palace of 
the Doge, cruising amid a variety of Vene- 
tian craft. The sky is yet clouded, but the 
clouds are retiring in a manner that fully 
supports the title of the picture, which is 
remarkable for nice execution. 

No. 88. ‘An Arab and Child,’ A. Corr. 
A small group of much merit, exemplifying 
a prevalent feeling in the French school. 
The work exhibits much ability. It is 
painted with feeling and force. 

No. 91. ‘A Grey Horse, the property of 
the Right Hon. Lady Charles pp. Clinton,’ 
A. Cooper, R.A. The animal is beauti- 
fully drawn—life and action are forcibly 
depicted. 

No. 92. ‘A Painter’s Study,’ C. Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. The artist stands unrivalled in 
this kind of composition. The picture pre- 
sents a collection of studio material in arms 
and armour of various periods, pieces of 
drapery, and old furniture, the whole form- 
ing an arrangement of highly picturesque 
character. 

No. 95. ‘A. B. C.,’ T. Wensrer, R.A. 
The ‘ A. B. C, is a lesson given to a little 
boy by his grandmother. e scene of the 
prelection is an interior of humble order, 
in which occurs no item of ornament. 
There is a third figure—that of an elderly 
man—perhaps the grandfather—who listens 
with interest to the lesson. This is one of 
the artist’s own subjects, and one which 
could not be rendered with equal power by 
any other painter. 

No. 96. ‘Blackheath Park,’ W. Mot- 
READY, R.A. A_ pre-Raffaellesque eccen- 
tricity we scarcely expected to see exhibited 
under this name. It is a small picture—a 
very minute transcript from a locality of no 
pictorial quality, the work being simply 
valuable for its intensity of execution. 
There is a pond in the nearer part of the 
composition, and, in the right, some broken 
ground in shade; while, on the left, the 
view is partially open. The water is a 
failure. The dated guvttens on the right 
are charmingly felt, and on the left the 
lively green importunes the eye ; but yet 
in the whole there is an attractive softness 
and sweetness of execution, which we pre- 
sume is proposed as a lesson to those youths 
who “babble of green fields.” 

No. 97. ‘A Cottage Fireside,’ G. Surrn. 
These cottage firesides are coming in-tegion 
upon us. A cottage-interior mania seems 
to have set in, insomuch that there is no 
exhibition without them. This is an exam- 
ple of very cautious elaboration, but we 
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think the colour generally too hot, and the 
shades opaque. 

No. 99. ‘The Bird’s-meat Man,’ C. Lanp- 
seER, R.A. A miserable vendor of ground- 
sel, chickweed, and plantain waits at the 
door of a mansion, the commission of a 
pennyworth of his ‘ bird’s-meat.’ He looks 
young and hale enough to work ; these ra 

come rather the halt and the aged. His 
vocation is, however, sufficiently perspicuous. 

No. 100. ‘The Wedding Morning—lIll 
Omen,’ B. Térmer. This is a small picture 
imitative of the genre of the best time of 
the Dutch school, to any example of which 
in surface it is equal. There are two figures, 
and the heads of these exhibit the utmost 
Jinesse that art is capable of imparting. 

No. 102. ‘Scene from “Cymbeline ”— 
Pisanio bringing to Imogen the false an- 
nouncement of her husband’s return to 
Milford Haven, F. Stonr, A. The two 
figures are presented simply at half-length 
in a small picture. Imogen reads the letter, 
and looks upward with an expression of 
/earnest thankfulness. The head is a 
charming essay in expression. 

No. 103. ‘ Sketch of a Blacksmith’s Forge 
in Scotland, C. W. Corr, R.A. Very like 
such a subject as it proposes to represent ; it 
seems a literal representation, without trick 
or treatment. 

No. 107. ‘Beech Trees and Fern,’ M. 
Antuoyy. A large circular picture, repre- 
| senting strictly the material proposed in 
| the title. The ground is entirely over- 
/grown with fern, and strewn with dead 

leaves, and lies immediately under the 
| spreading boughs of the lofty beeches. In 
| lightness, colour, and form, the ferns are 
| most perfectly imitated ; indeed, the picture 
/seems to be a most diligent study from 
nature, in which nothing has been omitted. 
The subject, however, was scarcely worth 
painting, and the picture is, consequently, 
of little value. 

No. 111. ‘The Sunset Hour,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A. This is a large picture, much 
like composition. It is a river-side scene, 
having the left closed by a rocky emi- 
nence, whereon stands a ragged old wind- 
mill ; on the right, the view opens, and over 
the horizon hang some dusky clouds, behind 
which the sun sets. The ny is pure, airy, 
and descriptive of space. The picture, in 
short, is distinguished by many of the best 
qualities that have enhanced the reputa- 
tion of the artist. 

No. 112. ‘On the Banks of the Yare,’ 
J. Srarx. A small picture of avery simple 
passage of river-side scenery. It is wrought 
with unusual care, and coloured with even 
greater truth than antecedent productions. 

No. 115. ‘The Falls of the Rhine, at 
Schaffhausen,’ J. D. Harpine. This has 
the great merit of being unmistakeably 
like the subject—the mist rising from the 
fall is most faithfully pictured. The colour 
of the picture is rich and mellow, and the 
merits of the picture deserve a better place, 
as, where it is, nobody is likely to see it. 

No. 116. ‘Portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan, during half a century the faithful 
servant of this Institution,’ J. P. Kmienr, 
R.A. This portrait has been painted by 
order of the President and Council of the 
Academy, and is a production simple but 
powerful—eminently qualified with the 
artistic verve of the painter, and no portrait 
was ever more strikingly faithful. 

No. 117. ‘Portrait of William Herrick, 

.,”’ Sir J. Watson Gorpon, R.A. The 
‘subject is-seated, presenting a front view of 
the features, which are most felicitously 
endowed with an animated and penetrating 








artist has ever painted. 





intelligence. It is one of the best heads the 
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No. 121. ‘The Countess of Kintore, F. 
Grant, R.A. The lady is presented at full 
length, attired in white satin, and circum- 
stanced in a Gainsborough-looking garden 
composition. The maintien of the figure is 
extremely elegant ; the white satin is lu 
trous, and like the material. 

No. 122. ‘ Alfred, the Saxon king, dis- 
guised av a minstrel in the tent of Guthram 
the Dane,’ D. Mactiss, R.A. The passage re- 
ferred to inthe composition occurs in Speed— 
his deseription of the luxurious life led by 
the Danes in their fancied security. The 
redundant resource and illimitable invention 
shown in this picture are truly marvel- 
lous. The canvas is large, and thronged 
with figures, nay, they jostle each other— 
an error into which the painter has fallen 
before. The tent of Guthrum is most inge- 
niously devised ; the | is itself em- 
bowered in sweets, as descending from amid 
the most luxuriant floral offerings of the 
white May bush and the horse-chesnut, 
the leaves and flowers of which, scattered 
over the upper breadths of the canvas, 
would cut out into a score of truly inimi- 
table pictures. We have seen much of late 
in the way of microscopic painting, but 
everything that has appeared is utterly 
extinguished by this picture. Those are 
severely modelled in paint—this is essen- 
tially nature. 
nobles and women on couches within the 
tent, are listening to Alfred, who sits out- 
side playing on his harp, and looking round, 


with pity mingled with contempt, at a group 


of Danes, who have drunk themselves into 
maudlin insensibility. On the left, another 
company are quarrelling at dice. The 
artist has done more for the Danes than 
they were able to do for themselves—he 
has advanced them a century or two in the 


fashion of their garments and the design of 


their weapons; but this is denied to the 
raven standard—very rude in design— 
which is set up at the entrance of Guth- 
rum’s tent. The armour is of a much later 
period than the time of Guthrum, and we 


cannot make an exception in favour of 


either Guthrum the Dane or Hamlet the 
Dane, (to the period of the latter of whom 
also the artist has assigned plate-armour of 
the fifteenth century), for the changes in 
defensive armour were soon generalised 
throughout Europe. The artist strongly 
addresses attention to the “ Danish thirst” 
alluded to by Shakspeare and Byron. Their 
potations are inevitably deep, because they 
cannot set their drinking-vessels down 
without having emptied them. If we were 
choice of our metheglin, we would rather 
entertain these gentlemen a week than a 
fortnight. We cannot wish the mee 
scented May were not there; but we do 
wish that the dicing party did not come so 
hard against it. In the grouping and 
management of the figures, we find the 
same power of expression and command of 
chiaroseuro which give such interest to 
antecedent works; but such are the subtle 
shades of excellence in art, that withal 
these figures are not perfect ; their flesh 
shades are opaque, and their lights want 
freshness. The luxury of resource in the 
picture is unexampled ; an entire museum 


of interesting objects is squandered through- - 


out the canvas; but, inasmuch as such 
works are likely to be consulted by rising 
artists, we submit that a historicai fact 
cannot be better illustrated than by historical 
accuracy in properties. 

No. 128. ‘ Fordwick on the Stour, Sunset,’ 
T. 8S. Cooper, R.A. In composition this 
»icture is like many others that the artist 
fos painted, but it differs from anterior 


productions in colour. A group of cows 


Guthrum and a crowd of 


























are placed on a knoll telling in relief against 
the sky—they are as usual well-drawn, but 
the depths of the picture are heav and 
opaque, being entirel destitute © that 
warm transparency which generally marks 
these parts. E , 

No. 130. ‘The Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
J. P. Ktont, R.A. In this picture there 
is a remarkable absence of colour, which 
reminds us of the grave style of the 
Dutch and Spanish painters. The bishop is 
seated and wears his robes; the head is 
earnest, thoughtful, and argumentative in 
character. 

No. 134. ‘The Chisholm, F. R. Say. 
This is a full-length figure treated with an 
open background of mountainous scenery. 
The impersonation is presented in an 
easy pose, wearing in his bonnet the eagle’s 
feathers of the chieftainship, and the tartan 
of his clan. 

No. 135. ‘The Road across the Common,’ 
F. R. Lez, R.A. A production of some size, 
in‘the nearest section of which is a pond, 
and above this rises a group of lofty trees. 
The country beyond is open and flat, and is 
graduated in tone to an expression of great 
distance. 

No. 137. ‘Dead Game, W. Davis. 
Rather a study of colour than of nice 
description. It is a group of a mallard and 
a pheasant rather freely painted. 

No. 140. ‘The Christian Pilgrim,’ W. C. T. 
Donsox. The subject assumed as the 
passage is “ Whosoever doth not bear his 
cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple.” 


piece of red drapery round his waist, and 
moves forward looking up. The head is 
a Highly successful study, and the entire 
composition is powerful in colour. 

No. 141. ‘ The Summer of Life,’ Miss M. 
A. Cote. A miniature in oil, with figures 
executed with infinite nicety. 

No. 148. ‘Our Saviour and the Woman of 
Samaria,’ G. Cornicetivs. The artist isa 
member of one of the German schools. 
The figures are half lengths, and both are 
very like the conceptions of the old masters. 
The female figure especially is very 
Titianesque in character. The work is 
extremely low in tone, and is rather 
intended as an imitation of an old school 
than a production of a new one. 

No. 149. ‘Ruins near Empulum in the 
Apennines,’ W. Lintoy. The ruin has the 
appearance of being a Roman relic; it stands 
on the brink of a piece of water, and is 
relieved by a dark tumultuous sky. Con- 
sidering the nature of the immediate 
sections of the picture, it is to be appre- 
hended that if the sky were clear the oe 
of the lower divisions of the work would 
acquire greater value. 

No. 150. ‘The Thames at Bray,’ H. 
Jersum. The view is brought forward 
under a clouded sky with much substan- 
tiality of description. The subject is of 
great interest from the insular appearance 
of the principal site, and the buildings 
mixing with the trees. The effect of a 
windy sky is fully maintained. 

No. 151, ‘Blea Tarn and the Langdale 
Pikes,’ W. J. Buacktock. The tarn is shut 
in by rocks and cliffs, affording altogether 
an extremely romautic passage of mountain 
aud lake scenery. The features of the 
place are depicted with great semblance of 
truth, but the picture wants a fillip from 
colour and an accent of light. 

; No. 153. ‘A Letter from the Colonies,” 
I. Wenster, R.A. This picture in character, 
treatment, and composition, resembles very 
much the Whist Party which has been 
engraved, but in point and force of light we 
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The impersonation is a child | 
clasping a cross to his breast—he wears a | 
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think it is superior to that work. The 
scene isa homely country interior, where the 

»stman has delivered at the window the 
etter, the superscription of which is being 
closed examined by the father of the 
absentee, while the aged mother waits in 
an agony of anxiety to hear it read. The 
ant en ft extremely simple, but it acquires 
value from expression, and the masterly 
chiaroscuro whereby each figure is so 
charmingly rounded and brought forward. 

No. 154. ‘Juliet,’ C.R. Lestiz, R.A. The 
point of the subject is found in the third 
scene of the fourth act. 

“ What if it be a poison which the friar 

Subtly hath ministered to have me dead ; 

Lest in this marriage he should be dishenoured 

Because he married me before to Romeo? 

I fear it is; and yet methinks it should not, 

For he hath still been tried a holy man: 

I will not entertain so bad a thought.” 
It is a small picture in which only the head 
and upper part of the person are seen. She 
holds the Pottle up earnestly examining it. 
The head and features are painted in a full 
light, and they come out with great force ; 
the thoughtful yet simple character of the 
face is finely conceived. 

No. 155. ‘One of These,’ A. Cooper, R.A. 
This may be presumed an epitome in the 
history of some of the campaigns in the cause 
of Charles the First. A royalist standard- 
bearer has been overthrown by an Ironside, 
who is about to despatch his enemy and 
wrest from him the standard, which bears on 
one side the type of death, and on the other 
that of victory, with the motto “One of 
these.” The story is very circumstantially 
made out. 

No. 156. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Coventry K. 
Patmore,’ J. E. Mituais. A small work in 
which the lady is introduced arranging 
flowers. It is, like the other productions of 
the artist, very minutely elaborated. 

No. 158. ‘Lytham Sand Hills, Lanark- 
shire,’ R. ANspELL. In perfect accordance 
with the title, a prospect of an arid, sandy 
country, only diversified by scant patches 
of herbage. On the left of the picture 
there are some blackfaced sheep, drawn and 
painted with the accustomed skill of the 
painter. The picture is entirely successful 
as a breadth of unbroken daylight. 

No. 159. ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady,’ 
E. Hortey. A small head and bust. The 
face is most agreeable in expression and 
extremely sweet in colour. 

No. 162. ‘Judas,’ T. Uwins, R.A. “He 
went out and it was night.” These words, 
from the thirteenth chapter of St. John, 
constitute the argument of the composition. 
Judas,a dark and sinister-looking impersona- 
tion, is stepping from the threshold, graspin 
the bag. Vithin we see the Saviour an 
the “beloved disciple,” Peter, and others. 
The picture speaks for itself, the figure can 
be no other than Judas Iscariot. 

No. 163. ‘A Bend of Boombro’ Pool, 
Cheshire,’ J. W. Oakes. This is a small 
ee consisting of very slight material 
—simply a pool backed by trees, but kept 
uniformly low in tone and contrasting with 
a clouded sky. The gradations and opposi- 
tions are finely felt. 

No. 164. ‘ Amy, daughter of W. Manson, 
Esq.,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter. A small half- 
length of a child dressed in white, and 
wearing a wide-brimmed hat. The figure 
and features are distinguished by that 
childish simplicity which is extremely 
difficult to describe in painting. The exe- 
cution of the work is extremely vigorous. 

No. 165. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Oliver 
Montague, oungest son of the Earl of 
Sandwich,’ Hon. H. Graves. The head 
is fully lighted, well rounded, and successful 
in colour. 





No, 171. ‘The Marquis of Sal i 
Griselda,’ C. W.Corz,RA, 


“ This royalle marquis richely was a 
With lords and ladies in eames” 
The which unto the feste werein yprayed 
And of his retinue the bachelerie, ’ 
With many a sound of sondrie melody,” &e, 


The Marquis and his gay cortége have so 

and found pos Griselda at her hem i 
home. Her ther is seated at his threshold, 
and to him the Marquis addresses his suit 
as taking one of the hands of Griselda, whose 
eyes in her confusion seek the ground 
The crowd behind the Marquis are richly 
appointed and attired, all the draperies and 
vestments being most carefully painted 
throughout, and some of the heads of the 
ladies distinguished by much beauty. The 
throng is closed by nobles, squires, and 
grooms, some mounted, others in waiting 
on foot. Nothing is wanting to give effect 
and importance to the ceremony—the sim- 
plicity of Griselda, the uncouth rusticity 
of the old man, and the allusions to her 
occupations, tell pointedly in comparison 
with the pomp of the procession. The 
subject is at once declared as the story of 
Griselda. 

No. 173. ‘The Last Landed,’ H. L. Ronre. 
A fine gilse, as the fish is called in the 
northern rivers, that is, a yearling salmon. 
It is impossible that the brilliancy of the 
scaly coat and the freshness of the fish 
could be more perfectly described. 

No. 174. ‘ Balbiano, Lago di Como,’ G. E. 
Hering. A small picture showing on the 
right a villa at the brink of the lake, and 
on the left beyond the lake the distant 
mountains. It is a sweet and tranquil 
piece of Italian lake scenery. 

No. 175. ‘ Faith, a companion to Hope 
and Charity,’ E. T. Parris. A domestic 
subject, the interior of a cottage home, 
wherein we see a youthful pair with their 
young children seated at the door, one of 
the latter reading the bible to the father. 
From the door we have a glimpse of the 
village and the village alehouse, around 
which prevails riot and drunkenness. The 
characters of the composition and its 
narrative respond perfectly to the title. 

No. 176. ‘The Bird's Nest in Danger, 
W. F. Wirnerineton, R.A. A picture of 
some size, showing a close wooded subject, 
in which the masses of foliage are princi- 
pally in shade. The trees are drawn with 
great truth, and the whole looks like a 
veritable study from nature, without any 
conventional license. A boy is climbing 
one of the trees in quest of the “bird’s nest,” 
directed by his companions below, who 
point to the branch which supports the 
fledglings. We wish the poet Cowper, or 
the village beadle, if he also be a humane 
man, were at the backs of the young 
burglars. 

No. 182. ‘Portrait of Miss Emily Selver- 
ton,’ P. S. Herrick. This is a work of in- 
finite brilliancy and grace; the lady is 

inted at half-length, and appears to be 
Rketes a bracelet; she is dressed in a 
shot silk sleeved vest, over a drab silk dress. 
The head is an admirable study ; indeed, 
the entire work is highly meritorious. 

No. 183. ‘A Portrait,’ J. P. Kxient, R.A. 
That of a gentleman ; the head is a fine 
study, and it has received ample aan the 
manner of painting is firm to a degree ; the 
features are endowed with intelligence and 
lan e. 

No. 184. ‘ A Glimpse of the Fairies,’ C. H. 
Lear. We learn here that a girl, having 
been culling field flowers, has disturbed a 
“merrie companie” of the good people. 
Titania, Puck, Peasblossom, and Mustard- 
seed are issuing from beneath a growth of 
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ferns, much to the amazement of the be- 
wildered girl. For a mere ideality, it is 
rather an eccentric subject, and the scared 
girl is a singular conception ; her pose is 
anything but natural. 

No. 186. ‘ Birdeatchers, J. SmernHam. A 
small picture with a few figures. It is very 
conhiie drawn and painted. 

No. 187. ‘An Old Farrier,’ C. SrzEDMAN. 
A single figure, well drawn and agreeably 
coloured. 

No. 190. ‘The Port of La Rochelle,’ C. 
SraNnFIELD, R.A. A subject of that class 
in which the artist is unique. The view 
presents no imposing objective ; the spec- 
tator is placed just at the entrance to the 
harbour, but yet within the influence of the 
outside swell, which gives movement to 
everything on the water. The church 
tower rises on the left, and farther inward 
are two towers ; a vessel is just coming out 
with a fair wind, and there are many boats, 
figures, and various material distributed 
through the composition, all of which has its 
value. There is everywhere observable much 
masterly execution and sweetness of colour. 

No. 194. ‘John Sutherland, Esq., M.D.,’ 
Miss M. Gitures. Painted with much care- 
ful finish, and treated in a manner extremely 
unaffected. 

No. 195. ‘The Lady Londesborough,’ F. 
Grant, R.A. This is a production of ver 
much elegance ; the lady is painted at half. 
length, wearing a white bournouse over a 
blue dress. The motive and sentiment of 
the figure are very graceful. 

No. 197. ‘Going to Market,’ J. Starx. 
The composition is partially closed on the 
right by a group of beeches and oaks; 
towards the left it is open. The foreground 
is traversed by a stream, which a market- 
cart is passing. The locality has that im- 
press of nature which always distinguishes 
the works of this artist; the trees are 
drawn and painted in a manner strictly 
descriptive of their respective characters. 

No. 198. ‘Oliver Goldsmith reading a 
Manuscript to Miss Horneck (“the Jessamy 
Bride”) and her Sister, T. F. MarsHa.t. 
This is rather a large picture, with a ren- 
dering of the subject as literal as possible ; 
that is, the two ladies listen, and Goldie 
with his back to the light, is reading ; but 
he is overdressed (this was rarely his case), 
and his expression wants acumen. 

No. 199. ‘Crammock Water, Buttermere, 
and Honister Crag, Cumberland, W. F. 
Wirnerincton, R.A. This we believe to 
be a severely accurate description of this 
romantic region. The artist has succeeded 
perfectly in affording the spectator the 
means Of estimating the distances over 
which the eye ranges. It isa bright summer 
prospect, and the flitting lights and shades 
are recorded with striking reality. 

No. 200. ‘Portrait of John Humphrey, 
Esq., M.P.,’ H. W. Picxerseitt, R.A. This 
portrait, which ep the subject in civic 
robes, is painted in order to be placed in the 
Irish Chamber, Guildhall. It is very like 
the worthy alderman. 

No. 203. ‘Oriental Pastime,’ T. F. DicksEr. 
A large picture, in which two ladies of 
the hareem of some magnificent pacha are 
amusing themselves with a grey parrot. 
The picture is gorgeous in colour, but it is 
deficient in effect. 

No. 204. ‘ Portrait of Dr. Paris, as Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians,’ H. W. 
PickerseitL, R.A. The resemblance to the 
distinguished physician is Very striking- 

No. 205. ‘ Creeping, like Snail, unwillingly 
to School,’ C. W. Copz, R.A. This is one of 
the best pictures ever exhibited by the 
artist ; it illustrates a passage of human 
nature which comes home to every one. A 








child has been led by his elder sister to the 
entrance of the school playground ; she 
points to the clock ; he is late, and will be 
punished. The narrative is set forth in 
terms intelligible to all. The figures are 
very characteristic. 

No. 206. ‘The Three Inventors of Print- 
ing—Guttenberg, Faust, and Scheffer—ex- 
amiuing and discussing the merits of Schef- 
fer’s Invention of Moveable Types,’ S. A. 
Hart, R.A. The subject is one of much 


interest, and is treated accordingly in a large | 


composition. Guttenberg and Faust are 
seated, and before them stands Scheffer, 
showing to them the results of his invention. 
There is, moreover, a love episode in the 
narrative ; Faust was so delighted with the 
invention as at once to 
daughter Christina, who appears in the 
picture. There is, on the le 
the press-room, with men at work. Thus 
the subject is at once declared, and the deep 
interest with which the impersonations re- 
gard the discovery is amply described in 
an expression wherein the features of the 
three coincide. 

No. 210. ‘ Othello’s Description of Des- 
demona,’ J. C. Hoox, A. “An admirable 
musician! Oh, she will sing the savageness 
out ofa bear! Of so high and plenteous 
wit and invention.” The passage occurs in 
the fourth act, the dialogue being between 
Othello and Iago, whereas we find the sub- 
ject turn upon the singing of Desdemona to 
Othello himself. There is some agreeable 
colour in the picture. 

No. 212. ‘The Highland Girl,’ R. M‘Inngs, 
She is circumstanced in a piece of moun- 
tainous landscape. The figure is painted 
with the most scrupulous —— and in 
movement is natural and graceful. 

No. 214.‘A Study in the Crypt of 
Bradenstoke Priory, Wilts, A. Provis. 
Representing a collection of domestic ob- 
jects, drawn and painted with singular 
fidelity. 

No. 215. ‘Scene in a Forest—Twilight, 
J. Martin. A small picture, in which the 
masses of an old forest are brought against 
the sky, the whole of the lower part of the 
composition being in shadow—always an 
effect of considerable intensity. The trees, 
as in all the works of this artist, have been 
very diligently elaborated. 

No. 217. ‘The Vesper Bell,’ T. Uwins, 
R.A. The subject of the picture is the 
summons to prayer, known in Catholic 
countries as the “ Angelus.” <A party of 
wayfaring peasants, on hearing the bell 
from a neighbouring monastery, kneel in 
prayer. The scene is an open Italian land- 
scape of much sweetness. The composition 
is exceedingly agreeable, and the work is 
executed with delicacy and truth. 

No. 218. ‘ Haddon Hall Chapel,’ Louisa 
Rayyer. A faithful representation of this 
well-known interior, finished with much skill. 

No. 221. ‘ Pan and Syrinx,’ F. R. Pickers- 
aitt, A. The picture represents a struggle 
between Pan and the Nymph who has just 
plunged into a reedy pool, where we may 
presume her metamorphosis takes place. 
The figures are well painted, but the artist 
has given to Pan human legs; it does not 
occur to us that any of the numerous de- 
scriptions of him assign him other than the 
legs of a goat. It isa brilliant performance, 
and we think the incidental composition 
nainted with more care than the artist has 

eretofore bestowed on the secondary parts 
of his works. 

No. 225. ‘Undine,’ T. Sampson. De la 
Motte Fouqué’s captivating romance is full 
of sentiment and extraordinary combina- 
tions ; but few have less paintable qualities 
than the passage on which this work is 





romise Scheffer his 


a glimpse of | 
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founded, the description of the re-opening of 
the fountain of the Castle of Ringstetten. 
“ Aber aus des Brunnens Oeffnung stieg es 
—— einer weissen Wassersaiile feierlich 

ierauf; sie dachten erst, es wiirde mit 
dem Springbrunnen Ernst, bis sie gewahrten 
dass die aufstiegende Gestalt ein bleiches, 
weiss verschleiertes Weibsbild war.” The 
figure is too substantial ; it does not convey 
the idea of Huldbrand’s “ wife and water.” 

No. 226. ‘ Master Slender,’ J. C. Horstey. 
Master Slender is not “ a-hungry,” and is 
left to himself sitting in the garden, while 
the party inside are enjoying themselves. 
The figure embodies much of the essence of 
the character. 

No. 213. ‘ Coast Guard, Cliffs near Dover 
—Early Morning,’ J. Hoiuns. A single 
figure, in which is shown the equipment of 
a man on night duty. It is firmly painted. 

No, 227. ‘The Seneschal,’ G. Lance. 

bad the marshalled feast, 

Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals.” 
This is a very large picture, much the largest 
that the artist has painted. Some of the 
Dutch fruit pictures are large, but this ex- 
ceeds in dimensions any of these that we 
have ever seen. The subject is constituted 
of a gorgeous composition of fruit and plate, 
having in the centre the “Seneschal,” 
dividing the two principal masses of the 
composition ; he is raising with both hands 
a tray of fruit and plate. On the right a 
sideboard partially covered with a cloth 
bears a various heap of fruit, the outpour- 
ings of a dozen cornucopiw#—behind the 
Seneschal is a similar abundance, and the 
— not occupied by material are open 
sky. It forms an elegant composition, and 
is certainly the largest and the best fruit 
subject that has ever been painted. 





MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 233. ‘The Action in which Van 
Tromp was killed, August 7, 1653,’ W. A. 
Kwneuu. A large picture of a sea-fight, in 
which only a few of the ships are visible. It 
is extremely well executed ; showing much 
command of effect, and knowledge of marine 
equipage ; but such an illustration could 
only be interesting in so far as it was true. 
We have seen highly meritorious marine 
subjects exhibited under this name. 

0. 235. ‘Spring, T. Brocky. This is one 
of a series of the four seasons exhibited by 
this artist, in which the impersonations are 
all children, painted nude. The immediate 
point of the composition is a lesson in 
walking given by two boys to their little 
sister, who is incited to advance by the 
prospect of possessing some flowers which 
one holds before her. The little figures are 
well drawn, and mellow in colour. 

No. 237. ‘The Madrigal—* Keep your 
time,”’ J. C. Horsey. 

“ Flora gave me fairest flowers, 
None so fair in Flora’s treasure ; 

These I placed in Phillis’ bowers, 

She was pleased, and she's my pleasure,” &c. 
Here a party of young people are engaged 
in singing a madrigal, (temp. Carol. IT.) 
These occupy the left of the picture, and 
the leader who presides at the instrument 
looks round with the admonition which 
forms the title, and grinding his teeth under 
the infliction of the discord, the cause of 
which is seen by the spectator—that is, a 
young gentleman pressing the hand of a 
young lady, both reading the same music. 
There are yet two others in the party: an 
old gentleman and lady, the former 
evidently a cognoscente. This old gentle- 
man is the accent of the picture ; his 
movement and expression are eminently 
successful ; and throughout the whole wor 
there is much originality and excellence. 
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No, 241. ‘Ferrying Cattle, T. Droz. 
This is a subject of which much more might 
have been made, but we presume the 
artist has limited himself to what he has 
seen, ‘The circumstances are well brought 
together, and judiciously made out. sf 

No. 242. ‘A Mountain Lake—Moonrise, 
T. Creswick, R.A. The subject is a solitude 
—a passage of romantic lake and mountain 
scenery, with no sign of life—no voice save 
that of the small waves that lash the rocky 











shore. The light of the sun is yet caught 
by the highest peaks of the hills, and in the | 
centre of the picture the moon rises in the | 
plenitude of its effulgence. The poetry of | 
the production is sensibly felt in its tran- 
quillity, and in its atmosphere which is | 
here a representation in strict consonance 
with the lake and the mountain-side. 

No. 243. ‘Portrait of the Venerable | 
Arcdeacon Hadlam, M.A., Chancellor of the | 
Diocese of Ripon,’ Sir J. Watson Gorpon, 
R.A. In this portrait there is a highly | 
pictorial quality. The subject is re- 
presented seated, relieved by a background 
well adapted to give force and substance 
to the figure by the most simple arrange- 
ment. The head isa fine study ; the features 
are expressive of thought and ~~ 

No. 247. ‘Portrait of Mrs. J Newton 
Mappin,’ C. Baxter. The lady is presented 
in a walking-dress, which is very properly 
relieved by a cold, winterly sky. The 
features are very agreeably painted. 

No. 248, ‘A Subject from Pepys’ Diary. 
“Feb. 15, 1665-6.—Mr. Hales begun my 
wife's portrait, in the posture we saw one 
of my Lady Peters, like a St. Katharine. 
While he painted, Knipp, and Mercer, and 
Lsung,”’ A. Etmore, A. We do not envy 
Mr. Hales either the chance of hearing | 
Pepys’ vocalisation, or of painting Mistress 
Pepys under such cireumstances. Poor 
Hales looks embarrassed ; we hope he is so, 
and will postpone the sitting, and never 
again attempt to nail his own canvas on the | 
stretcher—it is an infamous piece of botch- 
ing. Pepys is what Young Bngland would 
call a “jolly” fellow. The present session is 
with him clearly post-prandial. Mr. Elmore 
has changed his style of subject, and | 
his manner of working. His themes have 
been hitherto serious, and his execution 
severe ; the execution of this picture 
is comparatively loose. We cannot see 
the perspective of the change ; it may 
be transitional for good, but it is not 
of a healthy complexion ; on the contrary, 
valetudinarian. 

No. 249. ‘Cambus Kenneth Abbey— 
near Stirling,” G. Sranrietp. With respect 
te pictorial essence, this is about as bald a 
subject as could have been selected. To 
invest such a subject with interest is an 
achievement of no mean ability. The 
gomposition proposes one dominant object, 
the remnant of the Abbey—a square tower, | 
with some green timber strewn on the 
ground, and a distant view of Stirling 
Castle. The view is brought forward under 
a broad daylight treatment ; and we can- 
uot but record our testimony to the very 
beautiful manipulation of the tower, and 
the scrupulous care which is obvious in the 
realisation of every object in the com- 
position. 

No, 251. * Aina Fellek ; or the Light of 
the Mirror, W. Mappox. A small picture 
showing an Eastern beauty looking at 
herself in a glass which she holds before 
her. Her slaves are serving coffee. It is 
highly successful in drawing, and painted 
thr oughout with great nicety, 

No. 253. ‘One for me,’ W. H. Kyiaurt. 
A domestic scene, in which we find the 
junior branches of a humble family crowding 








| which accompanies the title. 
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round their father for apples, which he is 
distributing to each at the repeated impor- 
tunity of “one for me.” The action of the 
figures is full of point, and the composition 
is replete with a variety of objects very 
effectively painted. 

No. 260. ‘Glendalough, with its cele- 
brated Round Tower. Vale of the Seven 
Churches, County of Wicklow—Guides on 
the look-out for Tourists, R. RorHwe.. 
The landsea rtion of this picture is of 
a character big ly romantic, but it is sub- 
servient to the figures. The guides are a boy 
and a girl, the former seen at half-length, 
leaning against a bank on which his sister 
sits perched. In the latter the force of the 
picture is concentrated ; it is a charming 
figure, full of life and character. 

No. 261. ‘The Triple Sons of Agape,’ J. 
SeverN. This is according to the descrip- 
tion in the second canto of the fourth book 
of the “Faéry Queene,” of Priamond, 
Diamond, and Triamond, who are here 


| impersonated, from the waist upwards, 
_ very similar to each other, after the letter | 


of the text. The manner of execution is 
much like fresco. 

No. 262. ‘ Portrait of Florence Cope, at 
Dinner-time,’ C. W. Corr, R.A. A profile ofa 
little girl seated at table, and looking earnestly 
to be helped. It is more of a picture thana 
portrait, being very original in conception. 
The expression is unexceptionable. 

No. 263. ‘Love and Labour, R. Rep- 
GRAVE, R.A. 

“Or if the earlier season lead 

To the tanned haycock in the mead.” 
Such is the quotation from “L’Allegro,” 
The concep- 
tion presents a principal group, consisting 
of a mower resting, and by his side his 
intended wife. The expression of both is 
that of happiness and content. The head 
of the girl, especially, is a charming study. 
There is, a little below them, a row of 
mowers—a disposition which, of course, 
will be pronounced an outrage on distribu- 
tive composition by all advocates of that 
school. The landscape part of the picture 
would form an admirable picture without 
any figures at all. 

No. 270. ‘The First Day of Oysters,’ G. 
Smitu. The principal agroupment is formed 
of a woman at her stall, supplying those 
who proffer their patronage. The picture 
is everywhere executed with much nicety 
of finish ; marred, however, by somewhat 
of vulgarity of treatment. 

No. 272. ‘Miss Mary Dow,’ W. Gus. A 
small head of a child, brought forward with 
much sweetness of character. 

No. 277. ‘ Portrait, J. Sant. That of a 
young lady, wearing a white morning dress, 


| cireumstanced in a greenhouse, and re- 
| moving one of the 


lants. Every part 
of the work is carefully worked out, to 
the exclusion of all the conventionalities 
of portraiture. The head is an essay of 
masterly power. 

No. 278. ‘The Student preparing for 
Honours,’ 8. A. Hart, R.A. This is a 
pam, for there are two of these college 
1istories; the other being No. 291,“The Idler 
preparing to be plucked.” In the former, 
the traces of head study are obvious in the 
wan and anxious features ; his right arm 
rests upon his Plato and his Aristotle, while 
the idler has a cigar in his mouth and a 
bottle of claret before him. Both pictures 
are full of truth; but in the latter it is 
truth which might be dispensed with. It 
was idle to paint so vulgar a subject. 

No. 279. ‘The May Queen preparing for 
the Dance,’ P. F. Poorg, A. A single figure, 
very original and spirited. She is placing a 
chaplet of flowers on her head, with an 











rs 


expression of the most buoyant gaiet 
features, which are painted in pwd = 
the most charming single-figure picture that 
this artist has ever produced. 

No. 281. ‘Juliet,’ W. E. Frost, A. This 
is a small head brought forward in the 
simplest and plainest manner, but it is 
worked as highly as a miniature ; ind 
the brilliancy, softness, and minute finish 
cannot be excelled by any miniature, It 
is like a — rather than a picture. The 
face looks upward with an expression of 
much intensity. 

No. 282. ‘The Covenanter’s Burial, A. 
Jounston. The scene appears to be an 
open burial-place among the hills, where a 
few mourners have assembled to perform 
the last duties to the departed. The imper- 
sonations are not numerous, but to each is 
communicated an expression consonant with 
the prevalent sentiment. We are at once 
struck by the force of the direct lights, and 
the management of the reflexes ; the bril- 
liancy of the one and depth of the other 
cannot be surpassed. There is little colour 
in the picture ; it rests upon sentiment and 
chiaroscuro, and we think in essential 
quality it is the best picture the artist ever 
painted. 

No. 284. ‘ Cattle Fair, Isle of Skye, Glen 
Sligisham,’ R. Anspett. The landscape 
here is a work of great merit ; it describes 
extensive space, and seems to have been 
carefully studied from nature. The animals 
are drawn and painted with exquisite nicety ; 
there are especially the heads of some black 
cattle, which it is impossible to surpass in 
vivacious character. The hemmaatte full 
of figures and animals, the latter of which 
especially are admirable in execution. 

No. 285. ‘Florinde,’ F. WinrTeraatter. 
This is a large composition, containing 
numerous figures, many of which are emi- 
nently beautiful. The scene is nearly closed 
by trees; the disposition of the figures is 
nearly circular ; they are all semi-draped, 
and show a masterly power in drawing, and 
the casting and painting of draperies. The 
picture is generally low in tone, and with 
its many beautiful qualities wants an accent 
as well of light as of interest, particularly 
of the latter, for Florinda, the beloved of 
Roderick, is not sufficiently prominent. 
The story is a romantic passage in Spanish 
history—Roderick, in the background, sees 
Florinda for the first time as she is about 
to bathe in the Tagus. 

No. 286. ‘The Magdalen,’ H. W. PHi..iPs. 
“ Last at the Cross and earliest at the Tomb.” 
The figure is of the size of life, and we may 
suppose her at the tomb of the Saviour 
before it is yet light. The pose and 
character of the figure are profoundly 
expressive of grief. There is no colour 
in the work, no salient points of light, 
but it operates entirely by the force of 
its pathos. 

N. 0. 290. ‘Portrait of the Viscountess 
Hood, W. Boxart, A. The head is made 
here exclusively the point of interest ; the 
other parts are thinly painted, and resemble 
much a water-colour drawing. 

No. 292. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ W. P. Frits. 
A small figure in white. There is a grace- 
ful relief in the pose, and much sweetness 
in the expression. 

No. 293. ‘An Italian Girl” W. Ganz. A 
small profile, executed with all the nicety 
of miniature. . 

No. 294. ‘ An Interior at the Manoir of 
Gourveau, St. Pol de Leon, Brittany, A. 
Provis. Rather warm in ne hue, 
otherwise worked up into the same valua' ’ 

uality which enters into other works 0 
the artist. 

No. 298. ‘Eugene Aram,’ A. RangLEY. 
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A verse of Hood’s poetry is the direct 
source of this composition— 
“Oh, Heaven, to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim,” &c. 

Aram is represented in his school-room, and 
his pupils are in the act of singing a hymn. 
There are visitors who occupy the right, 
while Aram is on the left, near the window, 
his features being in shade, and wearing a 
fierce and demoniacal expression. 
grouping of the children is well managed ; 
there is no forcing of effect, nathless each 
figure keeps its ager The drawing and 
painting are highly satisfactory. 

No. 301. ‘Early Morning on the Thames, 
Great Marlow,’ Ge. A. Wittiams. A small 
picture, in which the morning sky, with its 
vibrating light, is charmingly treated. 

No. 304. ‘The Elopement—Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ E.H. Wennert. The subject is from 
Keats’s poem, and so strictly interpreted 
as to require no title. The two figures are 
well painted and fully express the conditions 
of the description. 

No. 309. ‘Nymph and Cupid, W. E. 
Frost, A. The larger of these two figures 
is exquisitely painted. The extreme deli- 
cacy of flesh surface and the gradation with 
which it is brought forward are peculiar to 
this artist. The extremities are large. 

No. 310. ‘ The Old Tithe Barn, Crowhurst, 
Sussex, J. S. Raven. We do not know 
this bird, but his picture is a production of 
much excellence. It is one of those works 
in which is at once discovered a natural 
rationale for every indication. 

No. 314. ‘ Evening on the Avon, near the 
Moor, Devon,’ J. GeNDALL. This repre- 
sents a shaded, shallow, and pebbly passage 
of the stream ; the limpid fluidity of the 
water, with its dropping lights and clear 
middle tones, cannot be surpassed ; the 


overhanging trees are most scrupulously | 


elaborated. 
No. 316. ‘Charlotte Corday going to | 
execution, E. M. Warp, A. This is a 


large picture, but it does not contain 


very many figures, and those that appear | 


in it are each representative of an effective 
but distinct agency in the French revolu- 
tion. The source of the subject 
Lamartine’s “ History of the Girondins.” 
Charlotte Corday is conducted from her 
oe by a file of republican guards, 
ollowed by a priest, and flanked a one 
of the female furies of the Faubourgs. 


Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmou- | 


lins have placed themselves in her path in 
order “to study in her features the 
expression of that fanaticism which might 
threaten them on the morrow.” It is un- 
doubtedly a production of great power ; 
the proposed narrative is fully pronounced, 
and all the characters amply expounded ; 
but the depths of shade are somewhat black, 
and there is in the draperies too much of 
“newness” to be natural. The whole of the 
incidental material has been most diligently 
worked out, and the picture fully sustains 
the high reputation of the accomplished 
painter. Yet we cannot but regret his 
selection of subject, a subject that gives 
pain to all who look upon it, and which 
may be associated with no sensation of 
pleasure. 


No. 317. ‘His Grace the Archbishop of | 


Canterbury,’ Mrs. W.Carpenter. This is 
a full-length portrait in which the subject 
is presented seated and attired in robes. 
The head is brilliantly lighted, and the 
features are full of benevolent feeling. 

No. 318. ‘Portraits of- Mrs. -Hottowa 
and child,’ R. Buckner. There is muc 
grace in the dispositions, but only the 
upper a of the lady’s figure is seen ; the 
lower 
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BROUWER. This is a composition 
purporting a stag hunt in a forest. It is 
throughout very carefully wrought, with a 
powerful result in the oe of the 
trees and foliage masses. The artist has 
evidently profited by the study of the 
famous sylvan scene-painters of his school. 





The | 


is | 


rapery is lost by indefinite glazing. | 


No. 324. ‘Weir on the Avon,’ C. Mar- 
SHALL, This is a well-selected subject, and 
| it appears to be effective, but it is too high 
| to admit of any definite estimate of its 
qualities. 

No. 332. ‘The Foundling,’ G. B. O’Net1, 
The turn given to the ooidesk seems to be 


No. 323. ‘The Chace, M. A. Kuyren- | 





| that of a parochial inquiry on the disposal | 


and destiny of an infant which is pr 


uced | 


| in court under the care of a benevolent-_ 


| looking old woman. The court seems to be 
| composed in a great measure of ancient 
| “bachelerie,” (to use Chaucer’s word) ; the 
| child is considered as much a /usus nature, 
_ as was Gulliver in the hands of the inhabit- 
_ antsof Brobdingnag—they dare not touch it ; 
| they only inspect it through their glasses. 
_ The incident has been employed by the 

artist felicitously as a touchstone of charac- 
ter; but the treatment is vulgar, and the 
— altogether by no means agreeable. 

0. 333. ‘The Spell,” G. Weis. The 

| subject is derived from the verse of the 
| fabulist, John Gay :— 
“ Slow crawl'd the snail, and, if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes mark’d a curious ‘ L.’” &c. 
| The picture represents, therefore, a girl 
——e the progress of the snail, and 
auguring of her own fate from the forms 
described by its movements. The figure is 
well drawn and painted. 

No. 334. ‘An Autumn Day,’ J. D. Wina- 
FIELD. A small picture, prominent in 
colour and elegant in design. 

No. 336. ‘ Pope makes love to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague,’ W. P. Friru, A. Cer- 
tainly a transitional, and withal a progressive 
picture. It does not importune the sense 
with colour, but at once addresses its essen- 
tial argument to the intelligence. It differs 
from antecedent works in the substantive 
properties of its composition ; there is but 
one redundancy — that is the group of 
| Cupid and Psyche behind the principal 

figure. This group vies with the lady for 
| precedence, and in some — corrupts the 

tone of the narrative. We discover a slightly 
| French taste in the dispositions, but this 
is advantageous, because judiciously con- 
| sulted. The relation is entirely severed 
between the impersonations now and for 
ever. The rage and a of 
Pope are intensely manif . The figure 
of Lady Mary is an admirable study ; but 
there is something a trifle “ hoydenish ” in 
her action. Be that as it may, the purports 
of the entire work manifest a degree of 
power which has not been exhibited in any 
work heretofore by the same hand. 

No. 337. ‘Her Grace the Duchess of 
Montrose,’ L. W. Desances. This is a full- 
length portrait, in which the lady wears a 
white lace dress, and is presented to the 
spectator almost in profile. She stands on 
a terrace, having the face lighted on one 
side artificially, on the other by the light of 
the moon. The effect is pictorial, and diffi- 
cult to manage in a — 

No. 342, ‘The Daughters of Oswald 
Smith, C. Cararm. Two young ladies, 
grouped and painted with much good taste. 

No. 343. ‘A Grazier’s Place in the 
Marshes,’ T.S. Cooper. There is in this 

icture #--very successful study of a bull. 
he breeding of the animal is indicated 
with a perfect knowledge of its worthier 


points. 
No. 344. ‘Summer,’ S. B. Percy. The 








material resembles a back-water of the 
Thames. Like the works generally of its 
author, every part is made out in strict 
reference to Nature. 

No. 347. ‘* * * *? C. Cotuins. This 
a single figure—that of a woman—appa- 
rently assuming the robe of a devotee. 
The subject is from Keble’s “Lyra Inno- 
centium.” This is going far for a subject, 
and faring rather indifferently. There can 
be but little public sympathy with the 
“pribbles and prabbles” of any sect in Art. 
It will be better for them when the maturer 
time shall come, and the “pulses of their 
being shall beat anew.” 

No. 353. ‘The Novice, A. Exmong, A. 
A girl, who already wears the dress of her 
intended order. She is seated in her cell, 
and listens to the voices without, for the 
convent is situated in an Italian city, and 
it is a festa—a day of high ceremony—and 
her former friends are at their balconies, ex- 
changing greetings with acquaintances, and 
entering into the spirit of the scene without. 
The effect is broad—that of daylight—and 
the whole is painted with studious nicety. 
We remember a picture of this class by 
which the artist made his early reputation 
—a young monk, similarly circumstanced, 
in his cell. 

No, 354. ‘Burns and Highland Mary,’ 
T. Farp. A small composition, in which 
the poet is seen reading his verses to Mary. 
The likeness is identical; the subject is 
sufficiently perspicuous, and the work is 
beautifully painted, It is, indeed, a gem of 
a very pure water. 

No. 360. ‘Doubt and Persuasion,’ D. 
Macneg. Portraits of two childrena—a bo 
and a girl. Both figures are well executed, 
and so disposed as to realise the title. 

No. 362. ‘A Country Girl, F. Stonn, A. A 
study of a half-length figure, her hand rest- 
ing on a water-jar. It is light and broad 
in treatment. 

No. 365, ‘* * * *, FL R. Pickerseint, A. 
This is the adoration of the Magi,—* They 
saw the young child, with Mary his mother, 
and fell down and worshipped him.” A 
subject like this it is difficult to interpret 
with anything like an ——— of version. 
It is here treated in unaffected simplicity, 
with a daylight breadth and much brilliancy 
of colour. It is not put forth as a four 
de force, but it combines many of the most 
beautiful qualities which distinguish the 
works of its author. 

No. 369. ‘On the Conway, North Wales,’ 
Nizumayn. This picture is placed high, 
but it is very firmly and effectively painted, 
and therefore tells nevertheless in its 
exalted position. From a passage of rocky 
and wooded foreground we look down upon 
the river, which is carried into the composi- 
tion in a manner extremely successful. 

No. 370. ‘Miss Hawkins,’ F. Grant, 
R.A. The lady is attired in white, and 
relieved by a partially-closed background. 
There is much grace and easy maintien in 
the figure. 

No. 371. ‘Interior of the Cathedral of 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna,’ D. Ronsrrs, R.A. 
This is the most effectively spacious interior 
thatthe artist hasever painted. It isexecuted 
on @ canvas ar toner er lengthways perhaps 
eight feet, by about half its breadth in height. 
The vaulting of the edifice occupies the 
entire width, shading the base of the pic- 
ture, whence the view extends through the 
spacious edifice, terminating with the high 
altar. The expression of space is eX- 
tremely imposing, assisted, as it is, so mate- 
rially by the figures, which, by gradual dimi- 
nution, definitively mark the intermediate 
and ultimate gradations. We conceive of 
this subject, from the manner of its treat- 
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- | 


ment, grandeur unfrittered by minute | 


detail, vast a and even the coolness and | 


sound of such an edifice. Altogether, the 
work is unsurpassed in modern Art. — 

No. 372. ‘An Autumn Evening in the 
Bay of Monaco,’ H. J. Jounsoy. A work | 
of much merit: Italian in its emphatic 
sentiment, but we think somewhat more 
adust in colour than is habitual with the 
artist. 

No. 375. ‘A Gleamy day in England— 
Earlswood Common, Surrey,’ G. E. Herre. 
The view is admirably chosen for such an 
effect, being a prospect over a richly culti- 
vated country, along which flitting lights are 
distributed & the partially clouded sun. 
The description of the misty atmosphere is | 
purely English, and the most perfect har- 
mony exists between the lower and the 
upper sections of the work. It is, we think, 
one of the most successful of the recent 
pictures of the artist. ; . 

No. 379. ‘The Children in the Wood,’ | 
W. 8S. Burtoy. A very small picture with 
a degree of finish equal to that of miniature. 
It is very sweet in colour, and the story is 
very circumstantially told. 

No. 380.‘* * *,’ J.C. Hook, A. This is | 
the story of Signor Torello in Boccaccio : 
whose wife, while he is absent at the wars, 
marries another, and he presents himself 
incognito at the wedding feast, and makes 
himself known to her by dropping his 
ring into a cup. There are good colour and 
other good qualities in the work, but these 
more remote Italian subjects are not very 
readily appreciable; and we presume to 
warn the accomplished artist against the 
danger of always selecting the same class 
of subject, and painting in the same style. | 
It would be, we think, wise of him now to 
forget his residence in Italy; much as it | 
may have served him, he will do well to 
seek his studies nearer home. 

No. 386. ‘Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Lady Olivia Ossulston, L. W. Desances. 
This is very much like an _ enlarged 
miniature. It presents the lady at nearly | 
full-length, and is a brilliant and effective 
performance, at once easy and graceful, and 
expressive of power. 

No. 390. ‘The Foscari Palace at Venice,’ 
W. Lixton. A low-toned picture, in a | 
Canaletto kind of feeling, but everywhere 
painted with solidity and careful finish. 

No. 391. ‘Hever Castle, C.S. Harpince. 
A most accurate study, and very like the 
place. The work is generally low in tone, 
and not powerful in colour, but it is in 
execution a production of much merit. 

No. 392. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ W. P. 
Frita, A. A small figure attired in white, 
with a very scrupulously painted piece of 
garden scenery for a background, in which 
the trees are not merely indicated by dark 
masses, but every branch is very minutely 
made out. It is a simple but attractive 
picture. 

No. 393. *, R. C. Leste, Jun. 
We find here Robinson Crusoe reading his 
bible according to the passage “I never 
opened the bible or shut it, but my very | 
soul within me blessed God for directing 
my friend in England without any order of 
mine to pack it up among my goods, &e.” 
He is attired in his goat-skin, and sits very 
attentively reading, his parrot being on a 
perch near him, There is a generous and 
appropriate character in the head. The 
whole is painted with solidity, and the 
subject is at once obvious. 

No. 304. ‘The Fish-market and Port of 
Dieppe,’ J. Hotuns, A. Rather a large 
picture, in which we see an English lady | 
with her French bonne purchasing fish. 
There are numerous figures of fish-women, 


‘* ia 


| tion. 


| of the Doge’s 


[ 


all strictly costumed, and what we see of 
the port is an accurate reminiscence. 

No. 397. ‘Study of a Head,’ J. D. Croome. 
This is hung high, but it is nevertheless 
powerfully effective in its exaltation, and 
apparently well-coloured, and carefully 
drawn. 

No. 398. 
MoseELy. 


‘ Portrait of Mrs. Tillotson,’ H. 
A graceful portrait: the figure 


| comes well forward. 


No. 400. ‘Barley Harvest—Evening,’ J. 
LixnEtL. With a general low-toned breadth, 
there is a pointed accent in this work—a 
sunset, against which a figure and a cart 
loaded with barley are brought up; but 
with whatever observation of nature the 
sunset effect may have been studied, it is 
certainly much more like a near conflagra- 
The darkest spots in the picture are 
some trees on the right. With this excep- 
tion, all the rest of the material is glazed 
down. If this were but sufficiently like a 
sunset, the picture would be one of the best 
the artist has ever painted. 

No. 403. ‘Treasure Seekers, J. DALZIEL. 


| A small moonlight scene, in which appears 


aruin opposed to the sky, and, near the 
base of the picture, are seen the “treasure 
seekers.” It is an effective composition. 
No. 405. ‘* * *, E. W.Cooxer, A. A 
large picture, affording a view of the corner 
-alace—the Campanile—one 
of the pillars and adjacent buildings. The 
point of view is from the Canal, and at 


| such a distance as to admit of all the struc- 
| tural detail of the edifices being described. 


Everything is most minutely made out; 


_and as a record of the locality, nothing can 


exceed the picture in fidelity. 

No. 408. ‘ The Mill near Chagford, Devon,’ 
J. GeNDALL. This picture is placed too 
high to be examined, but the subject is 
rendered with so much of natural aspect, 
as to show even at a distance certain amount 
of merit. 

No. 411. ‘Marina singing to her father, 
Pericles, P. F. Pootz, A. The composition 
is according to the first scene of the fifth act 
of “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” in which the 
impersonations are represented on the deck 
of a Tyrian ship, off Mytilene, and the mo- 
ment chosen is that when Pericles is roused 
by the presence of Marina. His is the 
picture of a man far gone in woe—his 


|shrunken person contrasts forcibly with 


that of the stalwart figures around him. 


| The effect is that of daylight ; the colour is 


brilliant and original, and every part of the 


| work is very highly elaborated. 


No. 412. ‘An Interior—Boughton Hill, 
East Kent,’ T.S. Cooper, A. This interior 
is a fold, the greater part of which is in 
shade. The inmates are principally sheep, 
and there is one well-conditioned and intel- 
ligent-looking donkey. This is the first 
interior composition we remember to have 
seen by this artist. The animals are drawn 
with his usual excellence, and the treatment 
of the picture affords an agreeable variorum. 
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No. 413. ‘Hagar,’ E. Armitage. “ And 
the water was spent in the bottle, and she 
cast the child under one of the shrubs,” &c. 
The principal figure is of the size of life ; 
and the boy, according to the letter of the 
sacred text, lies at a little distance. The 
action and passion of Hagar are rendered 
with striking force. The figure is original 


_ in character, and masterly in drawing. The 


scene is not a desert plain, as it is thus fre- 
quently painted, but a rocky wilderness 
whereon all the colour of the picture is 
thrown. 


No. 417. 


‘Guardian Angels,” J. H. S. 
Many. 


They are pictured as watching 





—$_________| 


over the couch of sleeping mortality. 

idea is carried out with dees fon ee 
The — r hung high, but it yet 4 
spicuously shows many c ing passag 
of Art. F ad i 

No. 418. ‘ Catching the Stray Fowl’ 
W. H. Kyieut. The incident is’ forcibly 
described. The picture is highly finished, and 
full of very natural action and expression, 

No. 419. ‘Fruit and Flowers,’ Miss A. F 
Mortrie. These flowers are really charmingly 
executed ; they are beautiful in colour, and 
made out with great firmness of manner 
yet truth of texture. There is another 
picture of even greater excellence by the 
same lady. It is No. 434, and exhibited 
under the same title. 

No. 422. ‘Blackberry Gatherers,’ Exiza 
GoopaLt. A small picture of two children 
plucking berries by the road-side. In these 
two little figures there is a sweetness of 
execution and colour which equals in degree 
the same quality in the best works of this 
young lady. 

No. 424.‘* * *” H. LeJeune. This 
is the story of the rich man who asked 
Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. These two impersonations are there- 
fore the principals, and in the supporting 
agroupments is realised “ give to the poor,” 
for their disciples and others are distributi 
bread. The oppositions and reliefs of the 
work are effected not by chiaroscuro, but by 
colour ; the figures therefore are seen under 
a broad light, but they keep their respective 
places. The work abounds with the feeling 
and sentiment which characterise the 
productions of its author. 

No. 432. ‘A Peep at By-gone Times,’ 
W. 5S. P. Henperson. This is an interior, 
very much like the entrance to the gallery 
at Haddon. The nearer division of the com- 
position contains an admirably painted demi- 
suit of armour, with other ancient items. 

No. 433. ‘Interior of a Carpenter’s Shop, 
Brittany,’ E. A Goopatt. A most faithful 
record of the place ; such an adjustment of 
parts and things could not be improvised. 
The old carpenter is grinding his tools. In 
colour and execution this is, perhaps, the 
best of all the minor productions of the artist. 

No. 439. ‘Portrait of His Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatelherault,’ 
W. Mappox. This portrait is hung high, 
insomuch that the evidently careful work 
in it is inappreciable. The figure is seated, 
—the character given to it is extremely 
pictorial and dignified. 

No. 443. ‘The Canary, W. Davis. A 
figure of a girl is holding up (as far as can 
be seen) some food to the bird. The picture 
consists of the figure,—it is painted almost 
entirely without colour, but apparently with 
considerable finish. 

No. 444. ‘Antwerp Market,’ Mrs. E. M. 
Warp. Weare here introduced within a 
stall, the mistress of which seems to be 
receiving an order from a servant for vege- 
tables. The whole is well drawn and 
painted with much firmness. ~ 

No. 445. ‘A Coast Scene.’ A composition 
of two figures, a fisherman’s wife and child, 
with a peep of the sea beach. The figures 
are very successfully drawn, and the heads 
especially are life-like in colour, and ani- 
mated in expression. 

No. 446. (Cader Idris from the Barmouth 
Waters, H. J. Boppineton. The combina- 
tion of lake and mountain in this picture - 
very neatly adjusted, and the colour 1s fres 
and natural. The cloud on the left — 
the mountains and the spectator 1s admirably 
rendered. : (w.c 

No. 448. ‘ Laura in Avignon, — ‘on 
Tuomas. The feeling of this work ist ‘d 
of the P.R.B. school, but it may be s@ 
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with less afiectation in drawing and propor- 
tion. The great point of the work is its 
daylight, we may say sunlight effect. The 
subject is found in the verse of Petrarch 
which tells how “the sage Sennuccio” re- 
buked a fop who sought to attract the at- 
tention of Laura in the street. The subject 
wants interest ; it does not speak for itself. 
The costume remind us of that of the Flo- 
rentine guilds. 

No. 455. ‘ Portrait of Captain Cook, who 
bravely rescued 557 souls from the burning 
wreck of the Kent East Indiaman in March, 
1825.’ A. Craig. The figure is seated, the 
head is well lighted, and relieved with con- 
siderable force. 

No. 456. ‘The Timber Waggon,’ J. LinNELL. 
The subjects of this artist are generally of 
a humble character, but they are exalted 
by the manner of their treatment. It must 
be said that his latter works manifest 
advancement in the path which he has 
formed for himself, the farther it departs 
from Gainsborough. We feel the want of 
something of the sharpness and solidity of 
nature when we look closely into the 
— but at a short distance all becomes 
1armoniously generalised. It is mellow in 
colour and the management of the light is 
a masterly essay. 

No. 458. ‘ Clovelly, North Devon,’ H. 
Jutsum. This is a sea-side view, the first of 
this class of subjects we have seen exhibited 
by the artist. The locality described is a 
small coast town dominated by high cliffs, 
and open to the sea on the right; it is 
subdued, but harmonious in colour, and as 
to finish, courts the closest observation. 

No. 460, ‘Coast Scene, Morning,’ P. W. 
Eien. <A small round picture presenting 
rather an effect of light than a view. The 
objects that are introduced serve to assist 
the proposition, which is a manifestation of 
broad morning light, and it is very success- 
fully éaatinel 

No. 463. ‘ Jesus washing Peter’s Feet,’ 

F. M. Brown. This was scarcely to have 
been expected after the Chaucer picture. 
Humility was then sufficiently described by 
a draped impersonation, but we have here a 
nude figure of the Saviour washing the feet 
of Peter. We care not whether the exhibi- 
tor affect pre-, or post-Raffaellism, but we 
contend that coarseness and indignity in 
painting are always objectionable. It is most 
— that the feet of Peter were not 
ike those of the Apollo, but it is also 
probable, if severe truth be insisted on, that 
they were proportionable to the figure. It 
is not the office of Art to present to us 
truths of an offensive kind ; these are 
abundant in every-day life, and it is in Art 
that we seek refuge from them. There is 
no extravagance that has not its advocates, 
and the more we see in Art of the poverty 
of humanity, the more must we feel the 
poetry of our best friends, the “ well-greaved 
Greeks.” 

No. 464, ‘ Edinburgh on the Queen’s birth- 
day, viewed from the Mons Meg battery, 
Castle,—News from India,’ D.O. Hitt. The 
view comprehends all the beautiful passages 
aud combinations which are to be seen from 
this point. Those portions of the castle 
which are seen, as also the middle and 
remote distances, are studiously careful ; the 
work has merits of the very highest order. 

No. 474. ‘Patron and Patroness’ visit to 
the Village School, T.Fazp. A production 
of a high degree of merit. The old gentle- 
man has taken the chair of the dominie, and 
18 examining ‘a class. “While attention is 
thus diverted, a variety of pantomime is in 
progress throughout the school. The action 
and expression of some of the boys are 
beyond all praise, and in every part of the 





composition the character, drawing, colour, | 
and adjustments leave nothing to be desired. 

No. 476. ‘ Welsh Peasants,’ E. J. Copperr. 
Two children—very successful as represent- 
ing rustics of the Principality. 

o. 478. ‘A Huguenot on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day refusing to shield himself from 
danger by wearing the Roman Catholic 
badge,’ J. E. Mitziais. The order of the 
Duke of Guise was, that each good Catholic 
should bind a strip of white linen round his 
arm.—This is an admirable production, in 
every way original, and valuable as a marked 
advance upon recent works. It shows a 
young man and his wife, or fiancée, who 
affectionately ties the white linen around his 
arm, but he gently withdraws it. She 
implores with the most moving supplication, 
but he is firm. The two stand close 
together, and if there be any indication of 
his right leg, it is not sufficiently obvious ; 
he stands upright, and cannot have the foot 
thrown far forward on the other side. is 
features are not sufficiently fine, they are 
not worthy of the act—but Aer expression is 
moving to the last degree. The background 
is a portion of a garden wall covered with 
ivy, every brick and every leaf being drawn 
and painted with the most searching fidelity, 
but in the anxiety to set forth the truth of 
the wall, the relief of the figures is sacrificed. 
The group does not come out from the back- 
ground, We think it will be conceded that 
this is a progressive picture, the best that 
has been exhibited by the artist, and in 
short, displaying a power and an originality 
which must lead to distinction—a distine- 
tion certainly the highest of our school, if 
the progress be continuous. 

No. 480. ‘Henry Taylor, G. F. Warts. 
This is a full-length portrait treated in a 
manner so studiously simple, as entirely to 
relieve the mind of all idea of pictorial com- 
position and colour. There is also a perfect 
absence of the usual paint-like surfaces. 
The head is an admirable study, the features 
are full of language and benevolent intelli- 
gence. 

No. 485. ‘Portrait of Mrs. John Rolls,’ 
E. Wituiams. The lady is sketching. There 
is much originality and force in the work. 

No. 489. ‘The Coming Man,’ W. Wy uz. 
Not a very intelligible title to give to such 
a subject, which consists simply of a boy 
about to open a gate for an approaching 

assepger, who is not in the composition. 
t is firmly painted, and the dispositions are 
judiciously } arenes dowry 

No. 498. ‘ Angers on the Maine,’ J. V. 
bE Fieury. The town is in the distance, 
the river occupying the breadth of the base 
of the canvas. The subject has throughout 
a strongly picturesque element, of which the 
artist has availed himself most advanta- 
geously, 

No. 499. ‘Dying Interview of John of 
Gaunt with Richard Il, F. W. Ovipnayt. 
The figures are mgr mason | of the im- 
personations are extremely well conceived, 
and the incidental material is judiciously put 
together ; _ the principal figures are 

laying to the spectator. 

. No. 500. ‘Citara—Gulf of Salerno,’ 
C. Sranrietp, R.A. A section of Italian 
coast scenery, open to the sea on the left. 
The principal object is a tower, beyond 
which the town is seen Jying under the 
lofty cliffs ; these are carried into the com- 
position by charmingly felt gradations. The 
movement of the water is a perfect identity 
with nature. 

No. 602. ‘Llanrwst—On the Conway,’ 
G. StanFieLp. Remarkable for solidity of 
manner, and crispness of touch. The material 





is simple, but there is nothing which could 
be withdrawn without sensible injury a 


2e@ 


the picture. As a transcript from nature’ 
the work is ag, Ba the highest eulogy. 
No, 504. ‘The River Llugwy—Bettws-y 
Coed, North Wales, F. W. Hutax. _ The 
subject seems to have been carefully studied 
upon the spot, so perfect is the coincidence 
of light and shade throughout the picture. 
The view is a and this quality is 
not injured by any conventional treatment. 
It is a work of great originality and power. 
No 507, ‘* * * *, F. R. Pickersaiiy, A. 
The source of the composition is the verse of 
Spenser— 
Why dost thou, 0 


. 

Waste thy joyous houres in needless paine, &c., 
Seeking for danger and adventures vaine ? 

J. - oe Se se Te ee ee 


Refuse such fruitless toil, and present pleasures chuse. 


The tempted warrior is embarked in a skiff 
with the two syrens, the composition afford- 
ing an opportunity for the _—_ of the 
two latter semi-nude, The figures are well- 
drawn and bright in colour, and contrast 
forcibly with the stalwart warrior. 

No. 509. ‘ Portrait of Miss Agnes Wilson,’ 
R. Bucxyer. Simple, and very firmly 
painted. It is one of the best works we have 
ever seen by this artist. 

No. 525. ‘Portrait of Sir Charles East- 
lake, P. R. A., &.,’ D. Huntixetox. This 

rtrait is painted by request of the New 

ork Gallery of Arts, for their collection. 
The resemblance is such that the portrait is 


at once determinable as that of the 
President. 
No. 526. ‘Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, A. 


This is a distant view, from the water, of 
the principal edifices ; the nearer section of 
the composition being occupied with craft, 
variously quaint in their build and rig. 
Every object and item of detail are made 
out with singular assiduity. 

No. 527. ‘** * *, C. Lucy. The subject 
of this picture is derived from Tennyson's 
“Dora.” Mary addresses her father— 

“ Oh father! if you let me call you so 
I never came a-begging for myself.” dhe. 
And so she continues her supplication for 
Dora: which is powerfully expressed by 
the figure. The grief of Dora, the “prayer 
of Mary, and the harder nature of the man 
are forcibly described. 

No. 528. ‘Shallow Stream—North Wales. 
Painted on the spot,’ C. Marsnatt. ‘The 
note to the title is not necessary, for nature 
has been most successfully imitated in every 
part of the study. 

No. 529. ‘Southdowns,’ H. Weekes, Jby. 
Two sheep; accurately drawn, and well- 
painted. 

No. 530. ‘Scene from Hamlet.’ H. 
O’New. This is the scene in which Ophelia 
presents a daisy to Laertes. It is singular 
that in painting from Shakspeare, vulgar 
and inaccurate stage-costume should so long 
be observed. The king here wears robes 
like those of our Richard I, while Laertes 
is attired something like a Spanish Cavalier 
of our modern stage. 

No. 531. ‘ Portrait of Lady Duff Gordon,’ 
H. W. Puiups. The lady is presented in 
profile, seated. The work is a wy! rather 
of simple nature than of artificial etfect, aud 
as such highly successful. ; 

No. 543. ‘Trampers crossing 2 Moss— 
Autumn Evening,'—Niemann. The scene 
is a plain of broken ground forming a 
straight horizon, about one-third the height 
of the canvas. The whole of the plain lies 
in strong shade, and the mass tells very 
forcibly against a light sky. It is extremely 
vigorous in manper. 

o. 544. ‘The Flitting (Scotch), A. 
Jounstoy. The picture represents the 
removal of a young widow from her late 
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Her furniture is already | 


happy home. 


gone, and she turns to take a last look of 
her dwelling. Behind her is the minister 
on his pony, and around are various 
supplementary figures. The narrative is 
full of pathetic circumstance, and there are 
vassages of execution which have never 
peen excelled. 

No. 654. ‘Osier bed—View on the 
Thames, G. A. Witi1ams. A small picture 
with an evening sky ; the lower part of the 
view lying in shade. The sentiment is that 
of pertect tranquillity. 

No. 555. ‘The Crystal Palace from the 
West—Painted for Her Majesty,’ J. D. 
Harpixo. In this view of the edifice 
the uniformity is relieved by intervening 
trees: an interruption which gives extent, 
and assists the composition. From the 
treatment to which the view is here sub- 
jected, it derives a highly pictorial quality, 
and it is further distinguished by its mellow- 
ness and suavity of colour. 

No. 556. ‘Ophelia,’ J. E. Mituais. This 
is an interpretation of the Queen’s descrip- 
tion of the death of Ophelia to Laertes, cer- 
tainly the least attractive and least practicable 
subject in the entire play. The artist has | 
allowed himself no license, but has adhered | 
most strictly to the letter of the text. | 
Ophelia was drowned chanting snatches of | 
old tunes, and she was “incapable of her | 
own distress.” Thus the picture fulfills the | 
conditions of the prescription, but there are | 
yet other conditions naturally inseparable 
from the situation, which are unfulfilled. | 
The description of the brook is admirable ; | 
we are told of its summer stream and its 
winter flood. Yet what misconception | 





soever may characterise these works, they 
rma declare that when this painter shall 


ave got rid of the wild oats of his art, 
with some other of his vegetable anomalies, | 
his future promises works of an excellence, | 
which no human hand may have yet excelled, 

No. Afternoon—Northern Italy, 
near the Lago di Lugano,’ G. E. Herive. | 
The lake occupies the lower section of the 
picture, and beyond this rises a region of 
mountains, The sun is already low, and 
the warm mellow light of such a period of 
the day is rendered with great felicity. 
The subject is one of highly romantic 
combination ; consisting of material well 
adapted to sustain such a phase. 

No. 559. ‘A Roadstead after a Gale— 
Twilight, 8. P. Jacxsox. Everything in 
this picture is charmingly painted ; the | 
wave especially rolls in with a truth that | 
cannot be surpassed. | 

No. 569. ‘Mount Parnassus, Lake Cephis- | 
sus, and the plains of Besotia--Northern 
Greece,’ E. Lear. This is a large picture, 
successfully representing a vast extent of | 
plain and water surface, terminated by | 
ridges of hills, whence again the eye is led | 
to lofty snow-clad mountains which pierce 
the sky. 

No. 572. ‘The Novel,’ R. Hannan. This 
is followed in the next number by a pendant 
entitled ‘The Play’—one showinga barouche 
with figures—and the other a box at “the 
play.” These are scarce] 
might have been expecte 
late productions of the artist. 

No. 577. ‘Going to Church—a Scene in 
the Western Highlands,’ J. Taompson. A 


557. 
| 


to follow the 


party, among whom is the minister, is about | 


to embark for the other side of the lake, 
where the church is seen. The picture 
looks much like a ve 
of a piece of Michtend senery. 

No. 579. ‘ Rosalie, W. Gusn. A portrait 
of a young lady. Distinguished by the ease 
and grace of the figure, good colour, and 
good execution, 


| desire for eccentric distinction. 


| rather large,’ W. H. Kyicuar. 


| rial appertaining to rural industry. 


| shire,’ J. W. OAKES. 


lA 


_ her lace—there is no second figure, Sterne | 


subjects that | 


truthful description | 
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No. 592. ‘The Hireling Shepherd,’ W. 
H. Hoyt. 
“ Sleepest or wakest thou jolly shepherd, 
Thy sheep be in the corn; 
And for one blast of thy minnikin mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm.” 
The shepherd having caught a death’s head 
moth, is showing it to a maiden: both 


figures are seated on the grass. The scene | 


is a meadow with trees, bounded on one 
side by a field of ripe corn, and on the other 
by a field — reaped ; but moral sentiment 
—although the profession of the picture—is 
altogether superseded by an overweening 
A column 
might be devoted to consideration of the 
work, but we abstain from analysis and 
comparisons. 

No. 597. ‘The Daughters of F. Young, Esq.’ 
T. Wesster, R.A. Two young ladies attired 
in white, circumstanced in an open scene, 
This composition is an example of extreme 
purity of manner. 

No. 598. ‘ Feeling the Bumps—Imitation 
Remarkable 
for spirit and substantial painting: the 


| work contains a piece of satin, which 


cannot be excelled in close imitation of the 
material. 


No. 599. ‘Wicklow Mountains,’ J. DAnsy. | 


There is greater softness of execution, and 
more mellowness of colour, than in antece- 
dent works. 


and play of light. 

No. 608. ‘L’ Allegro,’ C. Baxter. A study 
of a life-sized figure, in drapery and style 
approaching modern tenue. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of the character and 
sweetness of this figure—it is exquisite in 
7 and colour. 

No. 612. ‘ Mrs. William Wilmer Pocock,’ 
J. G. Mippieton. A very graceful im- 
merge ys The work is full of light, being 

= high in tone with much advantage. 
Yo. 614. ‘ The Last Load,’ F. Goopat.. 
It is the last load of the harvest crop, which 
is ample, and has been safely housed, if we 


| may judge by the congratulations of the 


farmer, and other indications. 


The heavy 


| cart is just crossing a little stream into a 


farm-yard, thronged with animals and mate- 
The 
figures are numerous, and not the least 
interesting are those on the cart, one of 
whom, a harvest-man, crowns a maiden with 
a cereal coronal. The background is a 
sweetly painted passage of landscape. This 


is a class of subject upon which the artist | 


has not before entered, but it is neverthe- 
less equal in spirit, colour, and execution, to 
his preceding works. 

No. 616. ‘Ford on the Gorfai—Carnarvon- 
A work of much 
merit ; apparently painted on the spot. 

No. 617. ‘Sheep,’ F. W. Keri. ‘They are 


| very highly finished, but the foreground 


and landscape is objectionable. 
No. 618. ‘The Grisette,’ A. Soromons. 
very ingenious design: she is showing 


appears only in the glass behind her. It is 
| an original conception very agreeably made 
out, 
NORTH ROOM. 


No. 1084. ‘Robinson Crusoe’s last look 
| at the Ship,’ G. Srusss. The work is too 
high for inspection, but the idea is original, 
and apparently happily realised. 

_ No. 1091. ‘The devout childhood of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ C. Cotiis. 
“If she found the doors of the chapel in the 
palace shut, not to lose her labour she 
would kneel down at the threshold, &c.” 
We find, therefore, a girl kneeling close 
against the chapel door; but the manner 








This picture is strikingly | 
—- and inimitably sweet in its version | 








—— 


of her kneeling rather resembles listenj 
than an act of devotion. The menner af 
the picture is that called pre-Raffaellism. 

No. 1094. ‘ Hall of the Ambassadors in 
the Alcazar of Seville,’ W. D. West. This 
is very like a careful study from the place 
a Moorish interior, very elaborately 
arabesqued. There is only one insignificant 
figure: an appropriate group would have 
given value and importance to the subject, 

No. 1095. ‘Sheep Washing—Isle of Skye 
Glen Sligisham,’ R. AwsDELL. The washing 
is carried on in the foreground, by plunging 
the sheep into a pool. The animals are 
painted with all the truth which usually 
characterises the works of this artist, but 
the picture is also highly interesting as an 
admirably executed lan b 

No. 1096. ‘ Fishi Boats off Fort 
Rouge—Calais in the ‘aeaeen J. Witsoy, 
Jun. A large picture, showing the sea 
under the aspect of a sullen, threatening 
sky with much wind. Fort Rouge at once 
identifies the view. The sea is painted 
with knowledge and feeling, and the boats 
lie well in the water. 

No. 1100. ‘Scene from “Le Tartuffe,”— 
Act 2, Scene 4,’ A. Sotomon. This is the 
scene between Valere, Dorine, and 
Marianne. In the quarrel between Marianne 
and Valere, Dorine interposes and stops 
Valere. From the dispositions and ex- 
pression of the figures, the point is at once 
seen. The parts are well played. 

No. 1102. ‘Water Nymphs,’ J. G. Naisn. 
These form a group of Nereids represented 
at the bottom of the sea; the figures are 
well coloured. 

No. 1107. ‘ Van de Velde studying the 
effects of a cannon fired by command of his 
friend Admiral de Ruyter,’ E. Lz Porrreviy. 
This is a picture unquestionably deserving 
a better place than that assigned to it—on the 


| ground, The foreground presents a group, of 


which the painter at his easel is the chief 
personage, situated on an elevation: the 
others are mere lookers-on—a fisherman 
and some younger individuals. They are 
admirably composed in a kind of pyramidal 
form. In the distance is a Dutch town on 
the banks of a river, on whose quiet waters 
lies the man-of-war which Van de Velde is 
studying. The colouring of the picture is 
somewhat low in tone, but it is most 
truthful, and finished with great delicacy. 

No. 1110. ‘The Disobedient Prophet,’ 
J. T. Linwett. This is an effect very 
similar to that in No, 400, ‘The Barley 
Harvest,’ by J. Linnett, but more like a 
sunset. 

No. 1111. ‘Lake Leman, Switzerland,’ 
T. Dansy. Rather a large picture, a work 
of very much sweetness; the subject is 
simple, nothing is exaggerated, the light and 


| colour are unexceptionable. 


No. 1115. ‘ Tourists in Switzerland, View 
of the Jung Frau,’ J. D. Harvine. The 
Jung Frau in her mantle of virgin snow, 
and the other Alps which pierce the sky, 
form a feature of much sublimity in this 
picture. The travellers to whom we are 
introduced are approaching by a | gers of 
rough and almost impracticable road, which 
in tone and colour serves to throw back 
the Alps. The work is masterly in every 
pictorial quality. 

No. 1116. ‘Philosophy, W. Hvacrns. 
This is a donkey, we may say only a donkey ; 
but no subject asinine was ever better 
painted. 

No. 1120. ‘The Rookery, Worcester Park 
Farm, Surrey, W. H. Musas. A small 
picture, a very minute study of a piece of 
wall and other objective, made out 1 the 
stipple manner with great precision. 

N 0.1133. ‘The Destruction of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah,’ J. Martin. This is a large 
picture, excessive in colour, but showing 
great resource in composition. The work, 
we think, would tell better in black and 


white. 
THE OCTAGON ROOM, 


No. 1250. ‘An Indiaman and other Vessels 
in a gale,” C. H. Sgarortn. There is a 
heavy sea running which pitches her 
forward like a cork: this and other indica- 
tions would say that she carries too much 
sail. The movement, however, of the ship 
and that of the water are felicitously shown. 

No. 1251. ‘ Virginia and the Merchants,’ 
G. P. Mantey. A large composition of 
numerous figures well drawn and painted, 
but although we recognise each impersona- 
tion, yet it is not a telling subject. 

No. 1254. ‘ Portraits of three Young 
Ladies, W.S. Burton. The figures are 
brought forward in a small picture, one of 
the party is sitting for her portrait to a 
second, and the third is a spectator. Every 
part of the composition is worked out with 
the most scrupulous nicety, but it cannot 
be conceded that any room could be so 
entirely without gradations of shade as that 
in which the young ladies are seated, 

No. 1256. ‘ Adonis,’ R. Husxisson. This 
is a version from the Faéry Queene, in 
which Venus is represented as visiting in 
secret the body of Adonis. It is a small 
picture, showing the goddess contemplating 
Adonis . 

* Lapped in flowers and precious spycery.” 


Like all the productions of this artist it is 
distinguished by much originality of concep- 
tion and infinite sweetness of colour. 

No. 1260. ‘ Children playing at Jink- 
stones, A. Hunt. Containing numerous 
figures of children characterised by highly 
appropriate action. Some of the heads are 
of much excellence, and the composition 
is ingenious. 

No. 1270. ‘A Resting-place among the 
Carnarvonshire Mountains,’ J. W. Oakes. 
This resting-place is a lone churchyard, 
with its little ancient church almost super- 
seded by a venerable yew. The subject is 
of great simplicity, but it forms a picture of 
much power from the vigorous manner of 
its treatment. 

No. 1271. ‘A Pinch from Granny’s Box,’ 
W. Hemsitey. A small and very minutely 
finished picture, containing three figures, a 
boy, his sister, and their grandmother, the 
first being in the act of sneezing after a 
pinch of snuff. So felicitous and appropriate 
is the expression of each figure, that the 
subject is at once understood. In finish and 
substantial painting it is a little work of 
admirable quality. We have for some time 
past marked the progress of this very excel- 
lent artist ; it has been gradual but sure. 
He has evidently thought and laboured ; 
his industry is obtaining its reward. Already 
in his own particular walk of Art, he ap- 
proaches the great master—Webster ; and 
if he continue to improve, the master may 
be very proud of the follower. 

No. 1272. ‘Tam O’Shanter, G. CruiK- 
SHANK. 

“ And searcely had he Maggie rallied, 
W hen out the hellish legion sallied.” 
No German imagination ever conjured up 
such a troop of diablerie as this. Tam is off, 
and well may he wish himself at the “ first 
running water.” 

No. 1279. ‘A Study in March on the 
Norfolk Coast,’ J. MippLetoy. A piece of 
rough open road ascending an upland;—the 
space comprehended in the view is broken 








material, and hence the great merit of the 
picture, which is further estimable through 
its beautiful manipulation. 

No. 1285. ‘Morning in the Vale of Neath, 
North Wales,’ A. Vickers. There is much 
of picturesque quality in this view, and it 
looks as if it were faithfully rendered. The 
passages immediately under the eye are 
painted with a natural solidity and firmness 
which contrast well with the distance, and 
serve to maintain the remote objects in 
their places. 

No. 1291. ‘The Pretty Baa Lambs,’ F. M. 
Brown. This work presents to us a lady 
nursing an infant in long clothes in an open 

ture where lambs are feeding. To one 
of these which has approached her she directs 
the attention of the child. All that can be 
seen and understood of this picture is the 
minute finish of the figures, for there is a 
second principal, a maid gathering daisies ; 
but such is the general animus of the work 
that it is impossible to apprehend its bent. 
When it is remembered that it is painted by 
the author of the admirable Chaucer picture 
of last year, it cannot be otherwise ac- 
credited than as a facetious experiment upon 
public intelligence. 

No. 1297. ‘Scene from the Excavations 
at Nineveh, taken from a sketch made on 
the spot while engaged with A. H. Layard, 
Ksq.,’ F. C. Cooper. This is merely a 
representation of one of the deep cuts made 
in the great mound, and it is probably 
sufficiently accurate. Very interesting, but 
rather an odd subject for an oil picture. 

No. 1299. ‘The Lock Ferry — View on 
the Thames,’ G. A. Witiiams. A large 
picture, presenting a passage of river scenery 
with an enclosure of trees under an evening 
effect. The water, with the immediate 
objective, is painted with fine feeling. 

No. 1300. ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ 
J. W. Grass. This is a very striking effect. 
A cavalier and a lady are seated behind a 
screen looking at a piece of music. The 
head of an eaves-dropper appears above the 
screen. The point of the story is instantly 
felt. 

No. 1301. ‘A Timely Rescue—View— 
Holy Island, J. W. CarmicnagL, A work 
of an amount of power which even the 
destructive light in which it is placed cannot 
subdue. It is moonlight, with a sky of very 
stormy aspect, and the last rays of the suu 
strike upon the castle of Holy Island. The 
story is that ofa vessel on the rocks, the crew 
of which is saved by a boat from the shore. 
The truth of the effect, and the movement 
of the water, are beyond all praise. 

No. 1306. ‘Tournon on the Rhone,’ C. R. 
Sraniey. This picturesque locality is very 
rarely visited by — This is a highly 
favourable view of the place, brought forward 
with a quasi evening effect of much reality. 

No. 1307. ‘ Gulliver diverting the Emperor 
of Lilliput,’ E. N. Downarp. The picture 
shows skill in drawing,and patience in work- 
ing out detail. It were desirable that these 
and the other powers displayed had been 
addressed to another subject. 

No. 1312. ‘On the Foot-road to Clifton, 
near Nottingham,’ H. Dawson. This is 
apparently a study from Nature. It presents 
in the near section of the composition, a 
group of trees which shades the foreground. 
It is very like reality. 

No. 1313. ‘ A group of a Cow, Sheep, and 


| Goats,’ F. W. Keyie. The animals are very 


accurately drawn and carefully painted, but 
the kind of landscape into which they are 
introduced, is not calculated to give effect 


to the groups. 
No. 1314. ‘A Mill Stream,’ 8S. B. Percy. 


into various quantities judiciously disposed. | A piece of backwater shut in by trees, the 





lt is difficult to give interest to such | tints and shades of which deepen the tones 








of the stream. It presents a charming 
harmony of tints. 

No. 1315. ‘ Children and dead Game,’ 
J.T. Peeve. The figures are those of a boy 
and girl—their attention directed to the 
birds. It is a dark picture, and reminds 
the spectator at once of the Dutch school. 
It is firmly painted, and appears to be de- 
cidedly drawn. 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES, ETC. 


No. 640. ‘Enamel Portrait from Life,’ J. 
Hastem. If we understand that this is 
actually worked from the life—which is 
rarely done in enamel—it must, although 
monotonous in colour, be admitted to be a 
work of masterly power. 

No. 642. ‘Enamel of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, after a picture by Winterhalter,’ 
Pavuuine Laurent. This is a brilliant work, 
and not less so is an enamel of the Prince of 
Wales, after the well-known sailor portrait, 
also by Winterhalter. 

No. 646. ‘Enamel Portrait of Lor 
Byron, from the original by Thomas Phillips, 
Esq., R. A.,’ W Essex. This is also a well- 
known portrait, it is very bright and pure 
in colour. 

No. 650. ‘ Portraits of the two youngest 
daughters of Richard Bethell, Esq., M.P.,’ 
J. Hayter. These heads are executed in 
the light and free manner peculiar to the 
artist. One of the sweetest and most graceful 
works which the artist has ever exhibited is 
No. 683, a ‘ Portrait of Miss Kate Sueyd.’ 

No. 656. ‘Towing a Damaged Vessel into 
Port, 8. P. Jackson, This is a water-colour 
drawing of much excellence ; the motion of 
the water and the windy sky are charming 
passages of Art. 

No. 659. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Webster— 
enamel after Thomas Webster, Esq., R. A.’ 
J. Simpson. The two heads remind us at 
once of the charming little picture. 

No. 673. ‘The Children of G. Colquitt 
Goodwin, Esq.,’ C. Couzens, A group of four 
children with a donkey, circumstanced in a 
landscape composition. The movement 
and expression of the figures are strictly 
natural. 1t is a work distinguished by 
great power of colour and surpassing sweet- 
ness in the realisation of youthful anima- 
tion. 

No. 692. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Faulder, Sir. W. J. Newrow.. A miniature 
characterised by much elegant simplicity. 
Other works by the same artist which 
distinguish themselves by their valuable 
qualities are Nos, 827 and 830, respectively 
yortraits of R. A. Ferryman, Esq., and 
tobert Faulder, Esq. 

No. 693. ‘Colonel Wylde,’ T. Carrick. 
The figure is presented in ordinary dress, 
relieved by a plain background. It is 
remarkable for the marvellously minute 
finish of the head, and especially for the 
vivacious and penetrating character com- 
municated to the features, Equal excellence 
qualifies the miniatures Nos. 834. ‘Miss 
Beaumont,’ 785. ‘ William Hawthorn, Esq.,’ 
&e, It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the life-like intensity of these works. 

No. 719. ‘ Little Red Riding Hood, a 
portrait, J. Ancuer. This is a chalk 
drawing of a high degree of excellence. 

No. 720. ‘Russian Peasant Women in the 
Field’ A. Zecenski. An oil picture 
interesting as the work of a Russian artist, 
who also exhibits No. 881, a Russian Wet- 
nurse—a very well painted profile. é 

No. 733. ‘ The Earl of Seafield,’ Sir 
W. C. Ross, R.A. A half-length miniature 
in which the subject plainly attired is 
presented standing, The movement and 
maintien of the figure must be characteristic 
as it is peculiar and life-like. Other works 
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of rare merit by this distinguished artist 
are No. 789. ‘Mrs. Benjamin Winthrope 
and Children,’ and 794, ‘The Lady Harriet 
Vernon.’ 

No. 743. ‘Captain Peel Dawson, Sir W. 
C. Ross, R.A. The portrait of an officer in 
uniform ; the subject is presented erect 
with much firmness of pose ; it is highly 
finished, but the head especially is a fine 
study. 

No. 793. ‘Portrait, H. T. Weis. A 
miniature ofalady. A work of great beauty. 

No. 792. ‘Portraits, R. THorsury, A. 
Portrait of a lady and child, far beyond the 
ordinary size of miniature. It is a madonna- 
like composition, extremely plain in treat- 
mént, and the faces are painted without 
shade. This is undoubtedly a work of high 
quality, but there are other works exhibited 
under the same name displaying more 
valuable artistic properties. 

No. 804. ‘Portrait of a Lady, C. W. Day. 
This work is distinguished by much elegant 
feeling, and great purity of colour. 

No. 834. ‘ Miss Beaumont,’ T. Carrick. 
A miniature, very simple in treatment, but | 
like all those of its author it at once places | 
the spectator at ease by its engaging | 
colloquial expression. 

No. 838. ‘The late Lady Margaret Mil- 

bank,’ E. D. Surrn. A portrait of much | 
interest from the truth of its character and 
beauty of its elaboration. 
' No, 919. ‘ Portrait of His Grace the Duke | 
of Wellington, painted from sittings given 
to the artist in the autumn of 1851, H. | 
Weicaut, Jun. This miniature represents | 
the Duke in a plain full-lress suit, wearing 
the garter, the golden fleece, &e. He is 
standing, and offers to the spectator the | 
three quarter face. The resemblance is very 
striking, the work beautiful in execution. 

No. 934. ‘The Right Hon. Viscountess 
Castlereagh,’ H. Tipey. This is a water- 
colour drawing, presenting the lady seated, 
and wearing ordinary costume; parts of 
the dress are sketchy, but the features are 
finished with care. 

No. 948. ‘Miss Alice Batly Knipe,’ W. 
Bowness. A small life-sized head of a 
child, apparently worked with a stump, and 
tinted with crayon. It is a forcible head. 

No. 954. ‘Study for a fresco,’ W. Dyce, R.A. 
That of a female figure seen at half-length 
seated and semi-draped. She is shown in 
shade telling against a lighted background. 
She holds a compass in one hand, but this | 








does not sufficiently define the pagentiat 


tion, which we presume is a member of a | 
group. The conception and the manner of 
its realisation are impressive ; but the head 
of the figure is an individuality. 

No. 957. ‘The Woodland Stream,’ S§. 
Reap. This is a water-colour drawing, 
executed in close imitation of nature. It 
shows a small stream shut in by overhang- 
ing foliage. The whole is made out with 
much truth. 

_No. 978. ‘Portrait of William Tiffing, 
Esq.” J. Girpert. A full-length figure in 
Oriental costume, apparently water-colour 
worked over with chalk. The head is very 
carefully wrought, and the features amply 
endowed with vivacious intelligence, 

No. 1001. ‘Lord John Russell,’ G. F. 

Warts. This is a life-size head drawn in 
chalk without any conventional treatment, 
affording a most perfect resemblance of the 
Premier. It is strikingly original in manner, 
and in every respect strongly imitative of 
nature. 
_ No. 1023.‘* * *? A.M. Manor. This 
is an oil-picture, presenting three figures 
in a disposition illustrative of jealousy. It 
ts a production of merit. The point of the 
subject is sufficiently obvious. 








| W. 


No. 1027. ‘Portrait of a Young Lady,’ 
W. Goopatt. Well drawn, broad and free 
in execution. 

No. 1042. ‘Three Drawings from the 
Poem of the “ Blind Girl of Castel Arille,”’ 
W.J.Grant. The story is from the Gascon 
of Jasmin. In the first picture, the blind 
girl receives the announcement of the 

assing nuptial procession of her former 
over; in the second, the bridegroom is 
warned of impending calamity by a sor- 
ceress; and, in the third, she destroys her- 
self at the altar. The figures are small, and 
drawn in chalk with exquisite truth, deli- 
cacy, and force of expression. These draw- 
ings are equal to anything we have ever 
seen in this genre. 

As there are many other works of high 
merit in the room, we prefer simply naming 
a proportion of them to describing exclu- 
sively afew. Of these may be mentioned 
No. 667, ‘ Portraits of two Sisters,’ Mrs. H. 
Mosetey.—No. 670. ‘Portraits of Mrs. 
Collier and her Daughter, Miss A, CoLe.— 
No. 728. ‘The Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton,’ E. D. Smirn.—No. 729. ‘ Master Lane 
Fox,’ C. Durnam.—No. 795. ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ W. Eatey.—No. 915. ‘ Portrait 
of Miss Anna Maria Fitzjames, Mrs. V. 
BarTHoLtoMew.—No. 935. ‘David Foggo, 
Esq., cf Dacca,’ Miss M. Gituirs.—No. 944. 
‘The Bride, J. Severn.—No. 986. ‘The 
eldest sons of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Liddell,’ 
Nancy Rayyer.—No. 987. ‘ View in Rich- 


| mond Park,’ J. Martiyn.—No. 1014. ‘ View 


of the Entrance to the Port of Marseilles,’ 
J. D. Harpine.—No. 1015. ‘Portrait of 
C. Macready, Esq. A. WiIvELL.— 
No. 1058. ‘ The Thames and its Tributaries,’ 
E. ArmitacGe.—No. 1079. ‘ Portrait of Lord 
F. Gordon,’ J. A. Pasquier. 


THE SCULPTURE. 

No. 1340. ‘Paolo and Francesca—a group 
in marble, A. Munro. This is numbered 
1338 in the collection ; it is a small marble 
group of the well-known story from Dante, 
giving the moment of the kiss. The head 
of Francesca is a charming conception : the 
composition had been better without the 
pointed boots and hat of Paolo. 

No. 1344. ‘ Design for a Medal—England 
rewards Agriculture, T. Wootner. Is a 
work of a high classic feeling ; and what is 
important, the import and intention of the 
figures are evident. 

No. 1351. ‘Statue in Marble of the 
Industrious Girl” J. Fontana. This 
little figure is superseded by its heavy 
drapery. 

No. 1356. ‘The Encounter between Robert 
Bruce and Sir Henry de Bohun,’ E. Cor- 
TERELL. We notice this only to say, that 
the equipment of the knight is some 
centuries advanced in date. 

No. 1361. ‘March, April, May—sketches 
for bas-reliefs, F. M. Mitter. There is 
a charming Hesiod-like feeling in these 
little compositions. 

We have rarely seen a less interesting 
collection of sculpture than the exhibition 
of this year presents, it affords but little 
poetry, and less proportionably of good prose. 
To those who have been accustomed to win 
signal triumphs we look in vain for produc- 
tions of effort—a general, but of course only 
temporary, exhaustion seems to prevail. It 
will be a source of congratulation at all 
hands when there shall be a sculpture-room 
with a light from the ceiling. The necessity 
for that white blind with its cruel reflections 
is unworthy of the present state of the 
Art.— The Hindoo Girl, W. C. Marsuat, 
R.A. A statue in plaster is a conception 
of refined sentiment wrought out with much 
delicacy of modelling. —‘A Shepherd,’ by 





H. Weekes, A. A figure restin 
bar to which one leg aed is tye ys 
boldest designs we have ever seen in 
sculpture. The upper parts and limbs 
show fine proportion.—No. 1324. ‘ Medallion 
of the late W. Essex,’ by C. Essex, ig a 
small work of much delicacy of execution, — 
No. 1327. A marble statue of ‘Musidora.’ 
is erroneously attributed in the catalogue to 
J. E. Tuomas, the name of the artist is 
Jouy Tuomas. The relief of the figure and 
the expression of alarm are rendered with 
much truth.— No. 1329. ‘The Young 
Shepherdess, E. B. Sreruens. Is a 
, semper conception of youth, but the head 
oes not correspond with the figure—and 
No. 1332. ‘ Love in Idleness,’ P. Macpowe1, 
R.A. A small statue showing a Cupid 
playing with a bird, is a charming concep- 
tion, and carried out with much poetic 
feeling —‘ An infant Bacchus and a colossal 
statue in marble of the late Thomas Flem- 
ing, Esq., of Manchester, by E. H. Batty, 
R.A.,, are distinguished by much excellence 
—and No. 1341. ‘Happy Days,” W. F. 
WoopineTon, is a basso-relievo of infinite 
sweetness.— No. 1342. ‘Medallionof J. Ewing 
Ritchie, Esq.,’ by J. E>warps, is remarkable 
for expression and very high finish—No. 
1350. ‘A Design for a Statue of the late Sir 
Robert Peel,’ H. Weekes, A., represents 
the subject speaking—a work of much life- 
like force. ‘ Titania,’ by F. M. Mixer, is a 
conception of much elegance, and by 8. J. B. 
Haypoy, there is a statuette entitled ‘ The 
Rose,’ a production eminently graceful— 
‘ Pandora attired, J. Hennina, an agroupe- 
ment of small figures, in which much 
elegant feeling is shown, and ‘ Venus and 
Cupid,’ A. MaLempri, displays much graceful 
movement and sweet expression. The 
busts are as usual numerous, but we have 
space to mention only a few—these are, 
‘A Marble Bust of Sir Charles Fox,’ J. E. 
Jones.—‘ Bust of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington,’ modelled from the life, H. 
WEIGALL.—‘ Marble bust of W. Henn, Esq.,’ 
C. MooreE.— Bust of A. J. Coffin, Esq.,M.D.,’ 
A. Gatitey.—‘ Marble bust of John Day 
Barry, Esq.,’ J. E. Jonzs.— Bust in marble 
of the late Robert C. Edwards, M.D.,’ T. 
ButLter.— Bust of Percy Boyd, Esq., P. 
MacpvowE LL, R.A.— Bust of a Young Lady,’ 
E. H. Baity, R.A.—‘ Marble bust of 
Beethoven, N. Barnarp.—‘ Posthumous 
bust of William Clifford, Esq.,’ W. THeEp.— 
‘ Bust of Charles Salaman, Esq.,’ H. B. Davis. 
—‘ Marble bust of the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
D.D.” J. H. Fotzy, A—‘ Marble bust of 
Alderman Wire,’ W. Bexnnes.—‘ Marble 
bust of Alderman Guinness, ex-Lord Mayor 
of Dublin,’ G. Moorz.—‘ Bust of Miss 
Wadell,’ Baron Marocuett1.— Marble bust 
of William Fairbairn, Esq., of Manchester, 
J. E. Jones—‘ Grief, part of a monument 
executing in marble,’ &., J. H. Foury, A. 
In concluding our notes, we cannot help 
observing that, although a coincidence of 
inequality seems upon this occasion to dis- 
ualify more or less every department, 
there are many salutary changes among 
artists of reputation, showing that they 
refer nature to the imputation of manner. 
n the profession there is a substratum of 
laborious intelligence, which will have its 
effect upon the reputation and even the 
interests of others less assiduous ; and we 
cannot quit the subject without once more 
alluding seriously to the number of works 
of merit which are placed where they can- 
not be seen. It is impossible to have ex- 
cted for them the best places, but it may 
a argued that if indifferent works be forced 
upon the eye, pictures of indisputable merit 
might at least have been so hung as to 
be seen, and, consequently, appreciated. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 





Tue forty-eighth exhibition of this society 
was opened to private view on Saturday, 
the 24th of April, with a collection of three 
hundred and twenty-two works of Art 
among which there are, as usual, powerful 
examples in the landscape department, but 
a deficiency of figure pictures. The society 
has recently sustained the loss of one of its 
most valuable members, Mr. S. Prout, and 
upon this occasion we have to announce the 
secession of a second from the society, Mr. 
Cattermole, who intends, it is said, to practise 
oil-painting in future, a determination upon 


every account much to be a Weg e 
exhibition has but few great ra ying points, 
but is replete with productions of a very 


high order of excellence. 

o. 8. ‘Mountain Scene near Roe, North 
Wales—Evening,’ C. Bentizy. A descrip- 
tion of dee ry! twilight in the lower 
passages, and of the yet lingering light on 
the upper peaks and hill sides of a moun- 
tainous district. The quietude of the scene 
is fully felt. The lines of the composition 
fall into charming dispositions. 

No. 34. ‘A Stag Hunt in the time of George 
the Second,’ F. Tayter. The pack and the 

me are on a distant hill side—the picture 

aving for its immediate subject but a few 
of the “ field ””—these being a well mounted 
and equipped lady and gentleman attended 
by a huntsman and one or two runners. 
The figures are remarkably spirited, perhaps 
a little Gallicised in character. 

No. 35. ‘Summer Moonlight,’ E. Duncan. 
Very simple, broad, and, above all, the 
retiring parts of the drawing are made out 
with infinite tenderness. It is evening— 
night if you like, but without ineffective 
murkiness. The objective is ordinary, a 
barge passing through a lock on a canal. 
This drawing shows great success in points 
extremely difficult of ment. 

No. 56. ‘Shelter, J. J. Jenxtns. The 
composition shows an aged pilgrim being 
received into a cottage by the mistress of 
the ménage, the comforts of which contrast 
strongly with the inclemency without, 
whereof we have a glimpse before the door 
isshut. The incident is pointedly described, 
and the figures in their character and action 
form a group of much interest. 

No. 60. ‘Lake of Como, from above 
Bellaggio,’ T. M. Ricnarpson. There can 
be no objection to a hundred views of the 
lake, if they are taken from different points. 
Here we look down upon it from a very 
agreeable foreground arrangement, consist- 
ing of a section of a building, a pine tree, &c., 
deriving life from a group of sma The 
distant mountains are well thrown off, a 
difficulty in Italian scenery because we see 
too much of them. The colour and mani- 
pulation are masterly. 

No. 61. ‘* * * *,” Exiza Sarre. This 
composition without a title has for its 
subject a passage in the concluding scene of 
The Winter’s Tale :-— 


Paulina.’Tis time; descend; be stone no more. Approach, 
Strike all who look upon with marvel. Come. 


The principal fi is, of course, Hermione 
on the pedestal and grouped around her 
are Paulina, Leontes, Polixenes, &c. There 
is much good colour in the work. 

No. 63. ‘ Varieties of Convolvulus,’ V. 
Bartuotomew. Independently of its 
exquisitely natural faliboney this is a most 
graceful composition. Thé “arrangenient of 
the flowers receives most valuable aid from 
the simple background of trees. The delicacy 
of the former cannot be excelled. 





No. 68. ‘ View of the Transept from the 
Turkish Department—Great bition of 
1851.’ Josepn Nasu. The transept has 
little to do with the picture which prin- 
cipally exhibits the wealth of the Turkish 
department. This artist is assuredly unique 
in this kind of subject. His co of 
colour, skilful and rapid drawing, are very 
rarely eq \ 

No. 76. ‘Town and Castle of Dieppe,’ 
W. C. Surra. This is a large drawing, 
poopeet to be a veritable view of Die 
rom the heights above the town, looking 
toward the sea, the castle being on the 
left. .It is careful, and looks like an 
accurate picture of the place. 

No. 77. ‘A Peep at Hampstead, from 
the fields near Camden Town,’ Grorcse 
Frirr. A pool of water flanked by a tree 
on each side forms the substance of the 
material. The water, however, with the 
herbage and weeds, is rendered with much 
truth, and this constitutes the interest of 


the drawing. 

No. 81. ‘ aero Castle, North- 
umberland— Stormy eather, CoPLeY 
Fietpixne. A large drawing, showing 


a on a = = subject in which this 
artist alwa isplays ve t power. 
There is o> aaee nt tony 4 the dating 
than what might be procured from vandyke- 
brown, indigo, and yellow, yet this want is 
not felt. The sky is dark, deep, and 
voluminous, and the water rolls to the 
shore in breakers, remarkable for the 
truth of their rise and fall. 

No 86. ‘The Morning of the Pattern— 
A Scene in the West of Ireland, F. W. 
Toruam. The “style” which this artist 
has perfected for himself is admirabl 
adapted to describe the picturesque, ragee , 
valuable attire of the subjects which he 
selects. There are in this composition some 
near groups, principally of young peasantry, 
extremely characteristic of the people, and 
we cannot compliment the artist more 
highly than by saying that the words, and 
the thoughts, of these figures are fully inter- 
preted by their movement and expression. 

No. 87. ‘Distant View of Conway,’ D. 
Cox, Jun. In the near section of the 

icture is a smoking lime-kiln, which we 
think disturbs the composition: the other 
parts of the drawing are earnest and 
natural, 

No.94. ‘ Old House, Bourdeaux Harbour,’ 
J. P. Narre. An old cottage, lying 
partially under the shade of trees. It isa 
ragged old remnant, but is vigorously 
drawn, and, thus circumstanced, forms a 
very effective sketch. 

o. 95. ‘Going Out,’ Frep. Taye. 
This out-going is that of a sportsman in 
hp hland ae i hen: ay a lone 

thie among the hills, carryi is gun, 
and accom Sied by his dogs. ay | ala in 
waiting holds two ponies, rough denizens of 
the hills, which, together with the dogs, are 
admirable in their points and action. The 
drawing is extremely sweet in colour. 

No. 99. ‘The Avenue—Haddon,’ W. C. 
Smita. Every nook of this famous, antique 
mansion, has been painted times innumer- 
able. Scarcely an Exhibition these last 
twelve years has been without Haddon 
directly or indirectly. The drawing is 
extremely spirited, and the subject speaks 
for itself. 

No. 104. ‘Cockle-gatherers on the 
Llannhidian sands—Coast of Gower—South 
Wales, E. Duxcay. Rather a large draw- 
ing, describing a very extensive range o 
sand, ‘meeting the sea at a considerable 
specs ace Mciotanied. tevape of hanno 
space are groups 0 
various degrees of proximity, until in | the 


f| the scribe may 





nearest section of the picture we have a 
company of these gatherers with a horse 


and cart, home the uce of 
their << sg Aap a wa one 


ev av faithful rendering of 
ane, “ 
Force— Yorkshire,’ 


No. 112. ‘A 

H. Gastingav. river is not mentioned, 
but is like a section of the scenery on the 
Tees. The material is picturesque, and the 
fall looks much like nature. 

No. 113. ‘ Distant view of Naples—Early 
yee rs yom _ view shows 
a part of the city lying low on the left 
of the picture, pe | et sa Vesuvius 
in the right distance. e drawing is care- 
in finish, and successful in its definition 
0 on. 

o. 115. ‘The Library of Stanmore Hall 
—the seat of Robert Hollond, Esq.,’ F. 
Mackenziz. This drawing, we presume, is 
intended as a very careful representation of 
the room, and as such nothing could be more 
successful in laborious finish. We are upon 
the historical side of the room, and are much 
tem to take down a volume of that 
richly bound Gibbon or of that not less 
sumptuous Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. The 
only indifferent thing in the room is a dog 
lying on the uet, which, being by no 
means so well bound and put together, as the 
books, should nevertheless be equally legibly 
lettered, for we have difficulty in ooking 
him out a Newfoundland. 

No. 118. ‘Come Along, J. J. Jenxins, 
The words are those of enco ment 
pronounced by a young mother behind 
whom a little child supports itself by hold- 
ing her dress. The incident is charmingly 
simple and natural. 

0. 121. ‘Dover from the Channel,’ C. 
Bentiey. The view is taken from in shore 
at high water just off the cliffs beyond the 
castle, Shakespeare’s Cliff ay the most 
distant point. The movement of the water 
is described with truth and fine feeling. 

No. 123. ‘A Girl at the Spring,’ H. P. 
Riviere. A small figure, circumstanced 
according to the title. It is sketchy, but 
accurate in drawing, and otherwise substan- 
tially made out. 

No. 126. ‘Play, J. J. Jenkins. The 
principal figure is that of a French peasant 
woman, standing within the porch of her 
home, spinning according to the primitive 
method still practised on the continent. 
She is contemplating the sports of two 
children who are playing near her. In the 
features of this figure there is much sweet- 
nessand much characteristicnationality. The 
picture is throughout remarkably careful in 
execution, very felicitous in composition, 
and charming in colour. 

No. 129. ‘ Bettws y Coed Church—North 
Wales,’ D, Cox. The last was, we believe the 
forty-seventh season that this veteran artist 
has patronised the inn at Bettws. He 
knows by heart every stone in that little 
church. We observe that his manner is 
still transitional, there is yet very much to 
be looked for from him. 

No. 139. ‘The Arab Scribe,’ J. F. 
Lewis. This picture strikes the observer 
at once as the ne plus ultra of finish in - 
water-colour art. It is in this respect equal 
to the “Hareem.” It presents the scribe, 
seated on his divan, writing from the 
dictation of a woman attired in the Oriental 
walking dress, accompanied by her female 
Nubian slave. The apartment is a most 
accurate tation of what the room of 
be supposed. The three 
heads, all differing in character, are beauti- 
fully described, indeed the finish of the 
picture is something marvellous. There 
are two cats on the floor, one of which is 
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meditating a spring at a butterfly, the man- 
ner in which these are painted US in sober 
truth, microscopic. It is full of light, and 
such are the surfaces re resented, that we 
believe no engraving could describe them. 

No. 142. ‘A Glade near Cranbrook 
—Windsor Forest,’ W. C. Surrn. Very like 
a nook of Windsor Forest ; it is screened in 
by trees, which are well drawn. — 

No. 147. ‘Besom-makers gathering Heath 
on Carrington Moss—Cheshire,’ D. Cox. 
A drawing with a low horizon, and a very 
powerfully painted sky. The near section 
of the composition is a — and broken 
piece of moorland, rich with eather bloom, | 
and representing numerous figuresaccording | 
to the title. There is as usual but little | 
colour in the drawing, which is wrought | 
with a view to an effort of powerful ‘effect, | 
with as little as possible of subject-matter. | 

No. 162. ‘The Stone Bow—High Street, | 
Linedin, W. Catsrow. This is the name | 
given to an archway in an ancient-looking, | 
and certainly not very picturesque fagade. | 
This constitutes the picture, but it is, by | 
means of chiar’oscuro and careful manipu- | 
lation, wrought into a drawing of much 
substantial beauty. 

No. 166. ‘The Quiet Pool—a Study,’* 
Geores Faire. The subject is nothing | 
more than what the title indicates—a para- | 
dise of tittlebats and water-docks, overhung 
with trees ; but the charming simplicity of | 
the subject is interpreted with unexampled 
felicity—the surface of the water here and | 
there responding to the light of the sky, 
here lying in deep shade, and there support- 
ing these idle weeds, is an essay of infinite 
truth and sweetness. 

No. 175. ‘View of Lambeth from the 
Thames, Cortey Fietpine. We do not 
remember to have seen any similar subject | 
exhibited by this artist. The view is from 
the Middlesex side, and a little above the | 
palace ; the locality is at once distinguishable | 
through its main features, which, with every 
subordinate point, fall into admirable com- 
position. The whole lies in middle and re- | 
tiring tones under a menacing sky. 

No. 181. ‘A Village Fair,’ G. Doneson. | 
This isa large and very highly elaborated com- | 
eeprom the most important that | 
1as ever been exhibited under this name. | 
It is full of appropriate movement, every- | 
where studded by groups of holiday figures, | 
and everywhere distinguished bya curiously | 
careful manner of execution, which gives | 
value to the works of the artist. 

No. 186. ‘Granville—Coast of Normandy,’ 
C. Buyrtzy. We look here athwart the 
entrance to the harbour from the right, 
near to a block of old houses, well-known, 
as frequently pictured on the walls of the 
Louvre ; it is very like the place. 

No. 194.‘ Ben Venue, Lock Katrine, Perth- 
shire,’ T. M. Ricnarpsoy. Thisisalargedraw- 
ing of extraordinary excellence, exhibiting | 
powers of expression which, in water-colour 
Art, cannot be surpassed. The subject is of 
much grandeur, and it is treated accordingly. 
Beyond a foreground of great wealth in 
colour and material lies the clear blue loch, 
disturbed only by the thread-like wake of a | 
skiff, and on the other side rise the cliffs, 
dominated by the lofty mountain. It is a | 
drawing of masterly power, but we do not | 
understand why it should have been made | 
bs a puced sheet of paper; if two qualities 
of paper have been used for the sake of | 
texture, we submit that this is a mistake. 

No. 195;‘The Return from the Cam : 
Cant Haas. This is a drawing of a Sone 

peasant-woman in full holiday costume, 
oecu in spinning, and at the same time 
driving before her two goats, and ing 
on her head her child in a basket. ‘The 








| Fountain,’ Cart Haaa. 


| The drawin 


| both of the sky and the waters is i 


figure and all its circumstances are most 
carefully rendered from nature, but the 
great interest of the drawing is the evening 
sunlight by which it is so successfully 
illumined. 

No. 200. ‘A Pastoral,’ J. J. Jenxins. The 
drawing presents a single figure—that of a 
shepherd-boy in Highland costume, sitting 
upon a piece of bare rock playing his pipe. 
The scene is like a piece of mountainous 
Highland landscape. The composition is 
throughout imbued with a poetic sentiment, 
whence it derives infinite sweetness. 

No. 220. ‘ Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and the two Murderers, Joun GitBerR The 
composition is a powerful expression of 
character ; the murderers are truculent- 
looking miscreants ; there is an able discri- 
mination between the instruments and their 
employer, the bearing of the latter is full 
of penetrating and sinister meaning; the 
artist keeps in view that a foul deed is in 
hand. The manner of this artist is striking, 
he seems to work entirely in body colour, 
with fine hatchings, like a chalk-drawing 
or an etching: the work is. biilliant and 
effective. 

No. 227. ‘The Indian Tent,—Great 
Exhibstion of 1851,’ Josepa Nasu. Another 
of this artist’s instances of unexampled 
colour. The principal object here is the 
ivory throne, the intricate carving of which 
is imitated with a fidelity contrasting 
forcibly with the highness of touch elsewhere 
perceptible. The textures of the velvet 
carpets and all other objects are described 
with a captivating truth. 

No. 230.. ‘Roman Peasant Girl at a 
She leans against 
a wall holding a vase of water. There isa 
veracious individuality about the figure 
which at onee pronounces it a careful 
transcript from nature. The drawing is 
powerfully bright and warm. 

No. 236. ‘A Trumpeter,’ Jonny GiLperr. 
The method of his getting up reminds us of 
Dutch genre ; he looks over his shoulder 
showing his trumpet hanging at his back. 
is however original withal, 
and singularly substantial and brilliant. 

No. 252. ‘Lane near Llanrwst, North 
Wales,’ D.Cox. A small drawing, showing 
the lane terminating in a dark centre, above 
which is brought the highest point of the 
drawing, a white cloud. The material is 
— put the effect is striking. 

No. 256. ‘ Capuchin Monastery, Sorrento,’ 
T. M. Ricnarpson. The spectator is placed 
on a terrace near the porch of the monastery, 
and hence looks down on the well-reeeding 
airy distances below. There are figures 
near us, and these fully coincide in the 
sultry, dreary, dozing dolce far pochissimo of 
the whole. 

No. 257. ‘A Day with the Mountain 
Hares,’ Frepertck Taytor. That is a 
day’s hare-shooting in the Highlands. We 
are introduced to a group consisting of an old 
mountaineer and a young kilted gillie, who 
have been left in charge of the game dogs 
and ponies, while more distant groups are 
yet adding to the spoils. The animals are 
charmingly charactered, and the entire 
composition is full of exciting interest. 

No. 259. ‘ Elizabeth Castle, Jersey, Sunset 
after a Storm, C. Bentizy. We are 
placed at some distance from the castle, 
which is brought in relief against the light 
of the evening sky. The subsiding tumult 
bi 
described. There is an emphatic Sentnien 
tion between a past and an imminent 


storm. 
No. 268. ‘ The A of Dinner,’ S. 
Patwer. A passage of foreground, lying 


under the shade of immediate trees, presents 





ee 


ashepherd boy and his dog, who are 
looking for “ oe dinner,” fark 
is being brought to them by a girl. The 
colour and effect of the drawing are 

No. 274. ‘ Reverie, O. Oaxuzy. A 
single figure, that of a girl in the costume 
of the last century, seated on a the 
figure telling against an open sky. The 
figure is a successful study, but the manner 
in which it is circumstanced is searcely 
a 

o. 276. ‘ At Tivoli,” Atrrep Fripp 
A simple composition of quaint old houses 
purely Italian, mellow and harmonious in 
colour. 

No. 282. ‘ Apple Blossoms, &€.’ W. 
Hust. A sprig of apple blossom beautifully 
represented, and relieved by the favourite 
background of this artist—a piece of mossy 
turf most elaborately wrought out. 

No. 287. ‘A Lady in the costume of 
Coblentz, Cart Haac. This is a large 
drawing of a head in profile very minutely 
finished. The character of the features is 
extremely graceful, but the partial shade on 
the forehead and about the eyes is too 
cold and heavy. The only title to li- 
arity of costume is a blue embroidered band 
crossing the back of the head. It is a 
drawing of much el ce. 

No. 293. ‘ Calling Hounds out of Cover, 
Freperick TayLer. We are here in com- 
pany with two Nimrods, one of whom is 
mounted and winding his horn—the other 
is dismounted. The incident is insignificant, 
but there is much sweetness in the manage- 
ment of the drawing. 

No. 295. ‘The Toilet,’ Joun Gupert. A 
lady seated, and behind, her maid busied 
with her coiffure. Like the other drawing 
of the artist this is brilliant and effective ; 
and like them entirely wrought, at least 
apparently, in body colour very carefully 
hatched and stippled. 

No. 302. ‘The Cabin Door,’ F. W. Tornam. 
Presenting two figures, a girl nursing a 
child, and a boy seated playing on a pipe. 
There is a natural and unaffected grace 
about. these figures which at once strikes 
the beholder. These rags are well put on, 
and the manner of execution in which they 
are wrought is fully adapted to such a 
description. 

No. 303. ‘Sheep Fair, Lewes, Sussex,’ 
E. Duncay. A very original kind of com- 
position—looking much as if it had been 
executed with a view to e i The 
immediate scene lies in the fields to the 
right of the town, and facing the remains of 
the old stronghold of William de Warenne. 
The booths, animals, and _ flitting 
shades are most faithfully rendered—the 
modulative key ey | the distant castle 
which tells against the light atmosphere 
behind. It is a production of much merit. 

No. 306. ‘A Doubt about the Flavour,’ 
H. P. Riviere. A sketch, represe an 
old woman in a hovel sipping her tea. There 
is much reality in the treatment. of the 
figure. : 

No. 309. ‘ An Interior, Venice,’ Lake 
Price. This is full of the rich remnants of 
the almost fabulous Venice of past times, 
but they look too new ; the drawing is hung 
high, where it is impossible to estimate finish. 

i. 310. ‘A Pastoral,’ G. Dopesor. A 
composition of that kind in which the artist 
excels ; it is replete with elegant sentiment. 

No. 312 ‘Evening, — Coming home, 
Freperick Tayier. This is the largest 
drawing exhibited by the artist ; the 
subject is some gillies bringing home two 
ponies, each bearing a full antlered stag. 
The incident is by no means new, but it 1s 
set forth with more of reality than we 
usually find in ideal representations. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tus Exhibition was to the public 
on the 24th of prowess 2g collection of 
three hundred and thirty light works, 
which, as a whole, evince a greater d 

of uniform excellence than we have of late 
years seen on these walls. This society has 
not been comparatively strong in emmy 
but this year the landscape painters 
tinguish themselves in power, nature, and 
originality, beyond recent example. Of the 
figure compositions it may be said that 
they are never mediocre and very often 
of transcendent excellence, the latter degree 
they claim upon this occasion. The younger 
members of the society are advancing, and 
the elders do not stand still. 


No. 2. ‘ Fruit’ (the property of Her 
Majesty), Mary Harrison. This is a 
composition of a vase of flowers, and a dish 
of fruit. It is el t in arrangement, the 
flowers are painted with extreme delicacy 
of texture, and richness of colour. 

No. 10. ‘An Egyptian Lady,’ Henry 
Warrey. She is presented in profile, 
and standing against the wall of her 
oriental boudoir, and ae ee contem- 

lating a bouquet which she holds in her 

d. The composition throughout is most 
carefully elaborated, and the interior and 
its appointments show an intimate know- 
ledge of eastern domesticity. 

No. 15. ‘ Un Birdlip Hill, Gloucestershire, 
looking West,’ Fanny Srzers. The view is 
closed on the left by rising ground ; on the 
right it opens an extensive country. The 
view is interesting, perhaps not so felicitous 
in execution as others we have seen by 
this lady. 

No. 18. ‘Selborne, Hants, from the top of 
the Boscal, with the house of Gilbert White,’ 
James Faney. We have oft times wondered 
what kind of a paradisus Selborne could be, 
and we find the country really exceeds the 
most favourable conception we had formed of 
it. The view is taken from a shaded eminence 
whence a glimpse of the distant country is 
commanded. The drawing is firm and 
definite in execution. 

No. 2. ‘ Arab Mares,’ G. H. Laporte. 
Three of these animals are variously dis- 
posed before an Arab tent, and it is 
sufficiently manifest that the distinctive 
points of the race he describes are full, 
understood by the artist. The heads, limbs, 
and elastic movements of the animals are 
all characteristic, and they are admirably 
put together. 

No. 24, ‘ Distant View of Windsor Castle 
from the Great Park,’ W. Benyerr. The 
View seems to be taken from near the far 
extremity of the long walk, showing the 
castle ever the tops of the trees. isa 
work of very high degree of merit, the 
paramount excellence being the richness 
with which the leafage is massed, and the 
> of the foreground dispositions and 
the harmonious unity of the whole in effect. 

No. 27. ‘Group of Flowers, Fanxxy 
Harris. They are grouped in a vase, and 
are principally Damask roses, sweet. peas, 
Turk’s cap lily, &e. They are very carefully 
= wae brillian =e 

o. 30. © Autumn, Priory near 
Reigate, Cartes Davinson. This is a 
study of trees in which the and fading 
foliage of autumn is described with a charm- 
ing truth. The drawing is highly successful 
in direct reference to nature. 
ox” 40. ‘ ” Mrs. Marcerts. Be - 

maturity of the flower is pointedl 
described in the luxtriant carl Mhe-teaf , 
they are bright in colour and full of truth. 





No. 44. Pomel oe ay mop 5 tea in 
the palace of Francis the First at Fontaine- 
blean,’ Joun —— A very careful 
representation is well-known room, 
but certainly in more perfect condition than 
re te Gad yen sen ome 


just finished, for for de ilhomme himself 
is just ing Cellini for the manner in 
which he has done his work. 


No. 49. ‘Italian Girl, Jouw Ansoton. 
A study of much grace and sweetness. 

No. 54. “Pallanza—On the Lago Mag- 

iore, T.L. Rowsornam. The view is taken 
from the road descending to the town, and 
so comprehending the entire lake and the 
mountains by which it is compassed. A 
breadth of shade lies in the nearest section 
of the composition, serving to throw off the 
more remote objective. The mountains 
with their varieties of colour and light, form 
the at+ active point of the picture. 

Ne # * - . , CHartes H. 
Wr att. This is a subject from the 
Sp ator—Will Honeycomb’s story “of a 
y« .og fellow’s first discovering his ion 
to his mistress,” by permitting herto view her 
own face in a looking-glass in his snuff-box, 
wherein he told her she would see the lady 
of his love. The young lady is thereftre in 
the act of looking in the g There are 
two other figures in the composition, the 
sisters of the principal. The movement of 
the two —— figures and the earnest- 
ness of the others, contribute much to define 
the point of the story. 

No. 65. ‘ Begging a Drink, W. Lez. A 
girl who bas been drawing water is about 
to give some to a little chi The incident 
is very naturally made out, the figures are 
full, well rounded, and in action and 
expression amply sustain the title. 

o. 74. ‘ Audience-chamber of the Magis- 
trates of Bruges,—Visit of Marguerite 
of Austria, Duchess of Parma, Regent of 
Belgium,’ L. Hacue. This magnificent 
composition is, we think, the largest we 
have ever seen by this artist. The famous 
audience-chamber he has drawn before 
more than onee. The spectator is placed 
opposite to the windows, having on his 
right the far-famed chimney composition, 
and before him pass Marguerite and her 
train to whom the chief magistrate is doing 
ya ene rt ots on beauties of ao 

wing, epth a e management o 
the light are the principal. The are 
about forty in number, and divided into 
three agroupments, to afford distinction to 
the prineess and her party ; these are the 
visitors, the burghers, and a party of gentle- 
men on the right, where we think lies the 
force of the treatment. reflections are 
beautiful, the women are perhaps masculine, 
and a green cloth cuts the principal figures 
disagreeably, but under circumstances 
this picture is a transcendent performance. 

No. 80. ‘Glen Nevis, Invernesshire,’ Ww. 


spotty. 
No. 86. ‘Whitsand Bay at Sunrise,’ S. 
Coox. Without any striking 


of ela ion, we have never seen a more 
highly-finished drawing than this. The 
tender reflecti of the sun are i 


i the di of 
Proposed effec, the points: of the elif and 
every prominent object are warmed into 
harmony with the principal ligh 
ee Te Sees the han Gente 
W. Een. -Eea ; oa ipo 





No. 92. ‘A Poultry Quarrel,’ Cuar.es 
H. Weieaut. The di are a white 


—— a wipe ng emt birds 
are admirably painted ; - 

dignity of the latter contrasts forelbly- with 
the characteristic challenge of the former. 

No. 128. ‘ New 7 of an Old Story,’ 
Epwarp H. Corpoup. t the old story 
is does not a . Thedrawing presents a 
girl —s it is an elegant masterly 
sketch, the head especially is full of interest. 

No. 129. ‘A Day Dream,’ J. H. Mou. 
The dreamer is a girl who has been reaping, 
she is seated, and is looking upward lost in 
thought. The expression sustains the title. 

No. 145. ‘ The 16th Lancers breaking the 
wr at Aliwal, 28th January, 1846,’ 

Axceto Hayes. This is the largest 
water-colour drawing we ever remem- 
ber to have seen, and the subject, as appears 
from the catalogue, has not been entertained 
without full enquiry for the realisation of 
incident and dispositions. The portion of 
the regiment ving lanced the Sikh 
artillerymen at their guns are now charging 
a square of the Avitabile brigade which 
they destroyed. The artist has given these 
horsemen a headlong career which nothing 
can withstand, and considering the results 
this must have been near the truth. We 
have not space to enter in anywise on the 
detail of the picture. The achievement is 
described with great spirit, and we doubt 
not that there is authority for every incident 
introduced into the composition. 

No. 154.‘ Pont-y-Garth—near Capel Curig, 
North Wales,’ Caaries Davipson. This 
famous bridge is the sine gua non of every 
pilgrim sketcher in Wales—but it is rarely 
seen brought forward in a manner so real 
and substantial as we find it here. This is 
a drawing of much merit. 

No. 161. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. T. Image,’ 
Saran Sercuar. A small portrait, life-like 
and intelligent, telling powerfully against 
a dark background. 

No. 170. * of the Village of Argeliez, 
Pyrenees, W. Oxtver. A small drawing 
having for its principal objective one or 
two blocks of quaint-looking houses. It is 
drawn with firmness, and is extremely 
attractive as a subject. 3 

No, 180. ‘Sunset from the Corniche, Ri- 
viera di Levante—Gulf of Genoa,’ CHARLES 
Vacuer. A very large work, showing 

here the most careful elaboration in 
order to the rendering of an effect of sunset, 
and with a very powerful result. The 
subject is one of much striking beauty, and 
in treatment it is strongly allusive to Italy. 

No. 181. ‘The We Coast, near St. 
David’s—Summer evening, Moon rising, 
Tide coming in,’ R. K. Penson. This is « 
study of rocks, worked out with extracr- 
dinary care and success. It is a drawing 
of great merit, but it is not truth to paint 
a wave green that falls on a sandy bottom. 

No. 184. ‘At Pe bee a Bs 
James Faney. simple piece o side 
material, brought forward with unaffected 
simplicity. No. 185, by the same hand, is 
a pendent to this, and is equally agreeable 
in feeling. ‘ 

No 1st ‘In ; en ae 
W. Bewwerr. Si a yess 
trees from meer truth and charac- 
ter, equal to any passage of sylvan scenery 
we have ever seen. 


No 189. ‘Highland: Reapers, J. H. Mou. 
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‘subj i fally sustained. 

are ohensetodl and characteristic, 

su is sufficient] icuous 

the al ofthe buncibsck and his 

the point of guts fe — 
remarking urely orien 

the entire work. ./ 
Lessons,’ W. CoLLisawoony, 


sik gitzt 


eater yey taste which ‘ professes. 

(2 «0 $2 EE: ope This 
is a+ dark ‘and werful drawing, 
me rt a lever’ lastediting the loss of 
his mistress, who is seen in the ya A ge 
éf the composition ina vision tended by 


angels. The sentiment and narrative are | 


at once hended. 

No. * Ulleswater, Caniberland—a 
ema ee, a aie Pewter. The cbjet 
is largely trea ording a near view o 

gee which are represented with 
variety of harmonious tints. 
0. 247. ‘Godiva,’ Epwarp H. Cornovtp. 
composition, in whieh Godiva is 
forward as a partially nude study. 
and foot are perhaps large, but 
wagers bs beautiful in colour and graceful 
ing. ‘The 7 objective “is 
and t 
er, 


is a work of 
evidences much originality 

ensive resources. 
screens are ‘rich in works of merit ; 


~~ pe Saving of detailed description, : 


ve not space even to mention the 
of adie of meer attractive. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
AND SKETCHES 
BY AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Tue productions exhibited this 


MS 


incomparably better than those o the last ; 


seasons ; there is not, indeed, to 
ta dierent the touch a 


et still there is a confidence 


ess in a considerable gage =a 


of these works which 


is attainable 


show 
degree o 


ipally fail it is in effect, and . tod 


of manner. . Of all the 

is the most difficult—the 

mA creiat.gg but many of 

present ¢ to effect more 
than has ever been b amateurs 

No. 6.‘ A Subject 4 | 

” [uotan ta a 
par Oe cteoteh 
No. 7, by Miss 


| of 
paper. os eee ee 
sketched from nature by the How. Exior 


Yorxe, M_P., is a broad and successful study 
of a simple’ subject.—No. 18. ‘ Naples— 
Capri in the distance, from the Hotel de 
Rome, by Mas. Baipomay Sutpsoy, dis- 


re 
ete 


and feeling of the, |’ 


arts | . 





‘it is 


Posi 28, by Mn Reaves; * A 
from Nature,’ is a”small ‘drawing of 
derable merit.—In. No. 30, ‘ 
de Bard, Valley of Aosta,’ Miss Biaxe, the 


distances are felt, ‘they could 
not be better thes sions 9 0. 34, by 
Morris, be ‘A Sketch of: Sheen 


Hev ron, is o ndiened ind 
No, 48. ‘Ia Cava, between Naples and 
Salerno,” Mrs. Davipson,; is a production 
ofa high crereas of eee, wanting only 
the same breadth in the nearer passages 
which havactatiien$ the eins Galan 52. 
‘Meadows near Uxbridge,’ Miss 

ADAMS, & small drawi ft gee much baat 
exécution Fy Peon r pease 


= ait in e 


 —No. 60. ny see Castle and Firth’ 
of eh very like nature, well 
dra much sweetness of colour. 
eS 65.‘ A composition,’.'T. preventing 
@ sketch in , 
“ patient 


pH or 
with which it hast ee! 


y elegant study.— No. 158. 
‘Tiford,’ Miss Prix; this is a well selected 
subject, and difficult of treatment, but in the 
manner in Neb it is here brought forward 
at worth,’ . tates a 

: these. 
sketches evince great se com- 
mand of material—No. 181. ‘Last Rays,’ 
Lavy Lees ; this is an oil picture of much 
depth and power afforded by a simple oppo- 
sition of masses,—the subject is derived 
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No. 211. ‘*Stady 
Park, : Essex,’ the pial + 
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study, they are drawn. with 
characterised by truth? 
Upon the screens there are 
irited works.—No,: 215. * 
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into the hands of the engraver, he w 

less have avoided such a treatment, as it tells 
with more unequivocal harshness in black 
and white than in colours. | 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. XV.—JACOB RUYSDAEL.* 





Accuracy in statement of facts is absolutely 
essential to biographical notices ; but when two 
or three centuries have passed yom | since the 
lifetime of the individual to whom such biography 
refers, it is frequently very difficult to determine 
what is, and what is not, truth. Now it would 
seem a matter of very little importance to know 
whether an artist had ever visited such and such 
a locality for the purpose of sketching its scenery, 
but it is not so insignificant a matter as many 
suppose, inasmuch as the school of a painter, 
whether it be of nature or of his fellow-artists, 





| scapes and the cascades of Ruysdael are among 


his most esteemed productions ; and the ques- 
tion of their sources has been the subject of 
much discussion with his biographers. In our 
former remarks we stated it as our opinion that 
they were, for the most “ compositions ” 
borrowed from the wild districts of the German 
borders ; for it is scarcely to be supposed that, 
had he visited Norway, the fact would not have 
had the certain affirmation of earlier writers. We 
have not at hand the biographical work of Hou- 
bracken, the contemporary of Ruysdael, but we 
have no recollection of his stating positively that 
the latter ever visited Norway, though he infers 
it. But this is not actual proof; while Descamps, 
who writes considerably later, says: “ Ruysdael 


influences his works. The mountainous land- | and Berghem drew only in the environs of Am- 





sterdam, and never left their native country ;” 
a statement that one can scarcely credit who 
knows the pictures of Ruysdael, Modern writers 
are equally divided in their opinions. Smith, in 
his “ ogue,” says: “The bold mountainous 
country in Norway, with her rocky glens and 
waterfalls, were his chosen subjects. And, 
again, when alluding to his enlarged acquaintance 
with Art, as manifested in his later productions, 
he adds, “ This advance is strikingly manifest in 
his wild Norwegian views, where cataracts are 
seen rushing through chasms of stupendous 
rocks, rolling in foaming masses amidst huge 
stones and fallen trees, and gurgling in eddying 
mazes along the rugged bottom. * * * Of 
this class is a picture in the Luton Collection.” 
In opposition to such opinion, Stanley, in his notes 





to Bryan's “ Dictionary ot Painters,” remarks : 
“Those who wish to increase the wealth of 
Ruysdael by robbing Everdingen, have made 
him a student of the wild scenery of Norway ; 
but where is the authority? They find it in the 
frowning rocks, Norwegian pines piercing the 
clouds, and foaming cascades tumbling precipi- 
tously over the debris caused by many a furious 
northern tempest, But it is known that Albert 
van Everdingen spent much of his life in de- 
picting that scenery ; and it would be difficult to 
point out a picture by_him of_an entirely placid 
character. A large landscape of this class, 
which is in the magnificent collection at Luton,” 
(the same picture, we presume, to which Smith 
alludes), “bears the impress of Everdingen’s 








* Continued from p. 144. 





THE TRAVELLERS. 


| mind and pencil in every part; and there are 


others by him in this country equally misap- 
propriated.” Neither can we come to any more 
satisfactory conclusion from the observations of 
modern foreign writers; for Charles Blanc, in 
the “ Vies des Peintres,” from which our engraved 
examples of the painter are borrowed, says: “ It 
is evident to us that Ruysdael, like Everdingen, 
visited Norway and Westphalia. It is there he 
learned to paint Nature so rugged and chaotic, 


that vegetation so perpetually borne down, of | 
which the sight brings sadness to the heart. It 


is there that, as Houbracken remarks, he became 
the most unique painter of his class.” And yet, 


in a spirit altogether contradictory to this, we | 


find the same writer asking in a former 
of his biography—‘“ Can we doubt that he also 
studied the works of that Albert van Everdingen, 








whose pictures are so easily confounded with 
those of Ruysdael, if one may be allowed to 
form a judgment from the striking resemblance 
they show in the choice and disposition of sub- 
jecta, as well as in their method of treating 
them?” And thus we must leave the disputed 
point still undecided. a 

The versatility of Ruysdael’s pencil, in land- 
scape, is one of its most remarkable and charm- 
ing features. Corn-fields and meadows, the 
vicinity of towns and hamlets, the quiet brook 
and the roaring torrent, the mighty ocean rip 
pling on the low, dingy shores of Holland, or 
breaking tumultuously over their wooden em- 
bankments in heavy surges, are delineated by 
him with equal fidelity and beauty, both in sun- 
shine and storm. It is this personal or subjective 


character of the painter's works, which essen- 
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————_____| 
tially constitutes the originality of his genius, | in classic, or, a8 it has not unaptly been called, | impress the mind with th : 
and which entitles him to take the same rank in | heroic landscape. In the majority of his pictures, | grandeur of nature rat demnnlig cad the 
rural or rustic landscape-painting as Claude holds | it is true, we are conducted into scenes that | almost impenetrable woods, “ where.” Sate 








THE VILLAGE ROAD. 


writer, M, Tailasson, observes, “ man, separated | listens to and respects the voice of the visible | to holy and philosophi ma 
, a hic thought, wh 

— fellow, and apart from the ambition | world around him. He loves to paint the corners | retire yvith Sheek, Fhich, han ats ye 
and the turmoil of life, in silence and repose | of forests mysteriously illumined, and favourable | probably soon be cast aside, that the mind may 








4 COAST SCENE. 


revel in the feelings that : : : 
beauty calls ae at so much of natural | in no way inferior to any of the most distin- | “noise ot waters,” such as Backhuysen and Van 


guished masters in this class of Art, for if we do | der Velde painted, it is only because he did not 








ln his marine vi I j : : 
| views Ruysdael shows himself | not discern in them the fury and the terrible | study, as they did, on the broad ocean, but on 
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the seashore; yet here he caught the spirit 
of the waves, and the sound of the coming 
storm, and the heavy rushing of the billows, 
and he depicted them as they were presented 
to his eye. 

We have heard it objected to many of the 
pictures of this painter that they are too 
ticular, or in other words too much detailed or 
elaborated in their several parts ; but we cannot 
think so. We hold it to be an axiom in true 
painting that Nature should everywhere be as 
closely followed as is consistent with those gene- 


Bripce,” which appeared in our preceding part, 
we presume is one of the few etchings that 
Ruysdael executed with so much dexterity and 
lightness of hand. 
. The next subject, entitled the “ Entrance To 
A Forest,” was originally in the Choiseul Gal- 
lery; it afterwards was brought over to-this 
country, and eventually came into the pos 
session of W. Theobald, Esq. 

“A River Scene” is a light and very elegant 
composition; its principal features are two 











ral laws to which Art is subservient Au artist 
should never sacrifice the unity of a picture to 
the undue expression, or even the perfect 
manipulation, of certain portions of it; neither 
should his time be wasted in elaborating the 
whole of his materials unless some most decided 
advantage is to be gained by it. Now, although 
the pictures of this master are beautifully 
wrought, there is a broad and masterly effect 
diffused over them, 

The number of pictures by Ruysdael, which 
are referred to by the same writer, is about 





THE CASCADE. 


decayed trees, on one of which a boy is sitting 
with his fishing-rod. ; 
A magnificent picture in size and character is 
that to which the title of “ Tut TRaveLLEns” is 
appended: it is in the Louvre of Paris, and is 
valued, according to Smith, at 1600/. The 
beech;the-oak, and the elm, are among the fine 
groups of trees on either side, diversifying the 
scene with the variety of their tints and forms. 
The figures are painted by Berghem, who, with 
Adrian Van der Velde, the two Wouvermans, 








four hundred and forty, but he does not vouch 
for the whole being by his hand; indeed, no 
critic would presume to pronounce a decided 
— who knows the works of Everdingen, 
of Solomon Ruysdael the elder brother of 
Jacob, of Van Kessel, and De Vries; especially 
too, when he considers the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between them now that the pictures of 
Jacob Ruysdael have become so dark with age. 
We have left ourselves but brief space to 
remark upon the engravings introduced as illus- 
trations of his compositions. The “ Rustic 





| and others, lent their aid to Ruysdael for this 


urpose, as he never could manage figures to 
Dis own satisfaction. ie 
“Tue Vittacer Roap” is a charming littie bit 
of rustic scenery which might bave been sketched 
in one of our rural hamlets: the work exhibits 
a fine effect of chiaroscuro. So also does the 
“Coast Scene” beneath it; a view of the lon 
shores skirting the Dutch coast and bounde: 
inland by lofty sand-hills. The beach is en- 
livened by numerous figures variously employed. 





| 
| 
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this picture is, nor can we by referring to Smith's 


i been sketched in Norway; where- 
The view is represented under the effect of | said to have mony pee etnher sep 


clouds, which are, nevertheless, highly lumi- | ever it came from it is a magnificent scene, nobly 





nous, allowing the whole extent of the horizon | rendered ; the motion, form, and liquid quality 


to be clearly seen of the torrent could scarcely be more power- 
pe ¢ , 


“Tug Cascabe” is one of those grand subjects, fully represented. We have no clue to where 


THE 


ROYAL TOMBS AT WESTMINSTER. 


ATTENTION has been recently directed to the 
dilapidated tombs of the English monarchs which 
surround the shrine of Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey. Professor Donaldson was 
the first to bring the matter publicly forward at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in February last. Since then a meeting of that 
body and the Archwological Iustitute was held in 
the Abbey for their special examination, and the 
subject has also engaged the attention of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Professor Donaldson’s view of the 
matter may be stated in his own words:—“ The 
full consciousness that this interesting series of 
monuments have been shamefully neglected; and 
that we have been too ignorant of their value.” 
Now it is clear that a large majority of the visitors 
to our abbeys and cathedrals visit hom as a show, 
and are pleased -_ with that which is beautiful 
in modern work, or e aborately gorgeous in antique. 
But in no instance do we believe that an educated 
eye, or ——_ mind, has the less valued the 
shattered relics of our regal tombs in Westminster 
because of their decay. All ‘ruins’ would be 
open to the objection, if that was one; but it may 
be fairly stated that Tintern, Fountains, Melrose, 
and many similar relics, are as much visited and 
admired now as they were in their “newest ”’ 
period. We know of no writer or visitant to the 
Abbey, capable of appreciation, who does not ex- 
patiate on the interest of its antique monuments. 
The tombs of the Abbey are also to be regarded 
with an interest apart from that of memorials of 
the dead, however great and good. They are to 
be valued as monuments of the civilised arts at 
the various periods of their construction. They 
thus illustrate the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
mosaic, and enamelling, as practised by our fore- 
fathers, and become valuable data for a history 
of Ornamental Art in general. The shrine of 
Edward the Confessor exhibits in the glass mosaic 
or “ opus Grecanicum,”’ of its surface, and the geo- 
metric marble-mosaic, or ‘‘ opus Alexandrinum,”’ 
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ot its floor, rare and beautiful examples of early 
Art-workmanship; these were the chief glories of 
the Abbey in the Middle Ages. The monument 
of Henry III. is also an interesting example of 
tasteful splendour; its glass mosaics, and rich 
marbles evincing the cost and care of the age 
in which he died. ‘The tombs of Edward I., his 
queen Eleanor, Queen Philippa, Edward III., 
Richard I1., with his queen, Ann of Bohemia, and 
that of the gallant Henry V., the hero of Agin- 
court, encircle the shrine of the Confessor; and all 
possess a sacred interest and beauty. It is to the 
condition of these tombs particularly that attention 
has been directed ; they are much dilapidated and 
obscured by rust and dirt. There can be no reason 
why something should not be done to clean and 
display them as they are, for it is a truth that we 
do not see what time and neglect have left. 

That neglect and dirt have done their work 
unmolested, we do not deny. These causes 


“have written strange defeatures” 


on our regal tombs; that they should be cleaned, 
refreshened, and their beauties unveiled from the 
obscurity of mere dirt, there cannot be two 
opinions. It is a duty that properly falls upon the 
Dean and Chapter to accomplish, who charge for 
their exhibition, and shut out the national monu- 
ments from all who cannot “ pay.”’ It is the easy 
excuse made at most cathedrals for neglect and 
dilapidation, that “‘ it was done by Cromwell’s 
soldiers,” They did much, and have much to 
answer for; but they did nothing like the full 
amount of destruction which meets the modern 
eye. A great portion has been since done 


‘—_—. by guardian hands 
That thus have more depraved” 


the relics entrusted to their care. Scarcely a 
coronation or musical solemnity has occurred, 
without its enduring trace being left on some 
injured monument; while others have been care- 
lessly treated, through the ignorance of conserv- 
ators, who are generally the last persons to value 
what is placed beneath their care, and is daily 
before their eyes. Let such persons truly feel their 





Jacob Ruysdael died at Hamburg in 168) - 
his age is uncertain, inasmuch as the year of 
| his birth has never been previously ascertained, 


responsibility, or be taught to do so, and we think 
then enough might be done. or 

If, on the contrary, a work of “ restoration " or 
‘‘ reparation ” is to be ordered, and carried out as 
it is generally carried, and as it is deprecated in 
Professor Donaldson’s own preliminary phrase 
concerning the tombs at St. Denis—‘ affected 
attempts at restoration,”—we shall think in 
Westminster Abbey, as he thought in the last 
resting-place of the French kings, “how ill =. 
religio loci had been attegded to, and leave — 
the melancholy conviction that all the charm o 
truthfulness, which had once given veneration to 
these walls, had irrevocably passed away. 

We have in London already & melancholy ex- 
ample of what tomb-restoration is, in that of the 
poet Gower—the friend and follower of agg 
who was buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; an 
whose tomb, originally in the nave, has been > 
moved to the south transept. As —_* . ‘ 
original situation, twenty years ago, it = — 
ful and instructive even in its decay. T A» : 
borne to the ‘‘ moral poet” had lavished —_ 0 
his tomb, which had been — and me et 
tifully as an antique missal. Every mou +: nes 
received its colour or gilding ; and the wall un 
the canopy was covered with emblematic pane 
of Grace, Mercy, and Pity, enwreathed — “= . 
containing poetic inscriptions, the groun } ang 
richly diapered. It was only by the ay © — “ 
original examples as these, that we cre a — 
knowledge of the taste which characterise eo 
monuments, and discovered the means be a 
they masked plain walls with painting, an — - “ 
dull shadows by bright colouring. The “res edie 
however, came; the painting and gilding = ne 
cated; and the quaint and beautiful wal Lr 
destroyed for ever; this fine work of ere 
Art being replaced by straight lines 0 —— 
German-text, on the repulsive blank wall _— 
beautifully coloured, and the whole —, 
now looking as common-place as the most ieee 
rate “restorer” could wish. May —_ae it that 
averted from Westminster Abbey ! be m 
the present state of the monuments Is enero ts 
but this sort of care-taking is utterly destruc 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 





MAHL-STICK. Rest-Sticx. A round staff, 
four or five feet long, tapering towards one end, to 
which is fastened a small ball, covered with cotton- 
wool and soft leather, in order that the canvas 
may not be injured by its resting uponit. The 
stick is held in the left hand, near the large ex- 
tremity, and serves as a rest to the right hand 
while painting. 

MAJESTY. Magsta. 1. A representation of 
the Saviour seated in glory on a throne, and givin 
benediction, encompassed with the nimbus calle 
Vesica Pisces, and surrounded by cherubim, and 
the four evangelistic symbols, with the A and 0, 
2. A canopy of state, set up over a hearse, 

MALACHITE, Mountain Green. A native 
carbonate of copper, of a beautiful green eolour, 
very useful in oil and water-colour painting. 
It is permanent, and mixes well with other 


igments. 

. MAMELIERE, 
plate of steel, secured 
to the hauberk, be- 
neath the cyclas, for 
the purpose of ad- 
ditional protection. 
Also the circular vy); 
plates placed on the 
breastplate, to which 
the helmet, sword, or 
dagger was secured 
by a chain, to pre- 
vent its loss by a 
sudden blow. Our 
example is from the 
brass of Sir John de 
Northwode (1330), in 
Minster Church, Isle of Sheppey. 

MAMILLARE. A band of soft leather used 
to sustain and compress the breast of females, and 
worn under the tunic, 

MANDUCHUS. A grotesque mask, worn b 

: rustic characters in the Gree 
and Roman drama. We en- 
ee an example from a 

man gem, where it is ac- 
companied by the character- 
K istic pedum. 
x MANICA. A covering, or 

protection, for the arm; in the 
former instance it was a long 
sleeve, worn by the eastern 
and northern nations, and by 
the Greeks and Romans of the later times; by 
the latter, it was a bandage or strap of leather, 
sometimes armed 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


or PLASTRON-DE-FER,. A 
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with plates of 
metal, and worn 
by the gladiators, 
This term also in- 
cluded gloves and 
handcuffs (man- 
acles). We give => | 
three examples of 

the Manica. No.1 is its simple form, as a long 
sleeve, reaching to the wrist, and is copied from an 
Etruscan vase. Fig. 2 is that worn by the gladia- 
tors. Fig. 3 that used as a protection to the arm 
of a bowman, and is copied from a bas-relief on the 
Trajan column. 

MANIPLE. A short species of stole, worn 
depending from the left hand 
and was originally substitu 
for the pu to which the 
stole itself had been applied. 
Like the stole, the Maniple soon 
became a mere decorative en- 
tichment of the costume.* 

MANNER, MANNERED. 
The word MANNER has, in 
Art, two quite different signi- 
omy fications. In one, it signifies a 
peculiarity of habit, and implies 
a kind of reproach against a painter: in the other, 
it affords us the means of knowing the artist’s 
work, and the school to which it belongs. In this 
latter sense, the Manner of a master is nothin 
but his peculiar way of choosing, imagining, an 
representing the subjects of his pictures. It includes 
what are called his style and handling; that is, the 
ideal part, and the mechanical , which give 
their character to his work in the eyes of those 
who have bestowed upon them sufficient attention 
to become familiar with them;+ the mechanical 











* The engraving represents the stole Neld in the-hand 
of Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, as he is delineated 
in the Bayeaux tapestry (twelfth century). 

t Just as the choice of the matter, the fashion of the 
language, the turn of the phrases, and even the orthography 
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part especially becomes, in painting, just as in 
writing, the most certain means of recognising the 
author, and the least liable to error. For, although 
both may vary at pleasure the nature of their 
subjects, the one cannot in like manner alter his 
style, his orthography, and especially his hand- 
writing ; nor can the other change his colouring, 
his empasto, and his touch. In either case these 
are the result of habit, of which we cannot divest 
ourselves when we would. The MANNER of certain 
masters has been so closely imitated by their 
pupils, that the works of the latter have frequently 

n taken for those of the former. Still there 
is always a certain something which pertains to 
the peculiar genius of every master, which is 
always missed in the works of his imitators, for 
the mental constitution is incommunicable. It 
must not be supposed that every master had but 
one and the same manner; for, not to speak of 
the varieties of manner, which many of them bave 
adopted in the course of their career, from taste or 
ee or for their advantage, it is evident that 
all of them have necessarily had a beginning, and 
an advanced ny of improvement; and those of 
them who have lived long enough, have had their 
decline also, as Titian. MANNERED expresses an 
affectation, an over-refined delicacy, grace or 
elegance in the character, forms, and arrangement 
of the objects of a composition, It is equally 
applicable to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and is more insupportable in the pro- 
ductions of the latter than of the preceding. 
It is necessary to distinguish between MANNER 
and MANNERISM, as Reynolds employs these 
terms indiscriminately. 

MARBLE. A compact limestone, susceptible 
of a fine polished surface, of various colours, of 
which the most useful to the sculptor is the white. 
It is found in various parts of the world, but 
that of Carrara is the most esteemed. Of the 
variegated marbles esteemed in antique Art, are 
the Nero antico, the black marble of the Italians, 
no longer found ; the Rosso antico,of a deep blood- 
red colour; the Verde antico, of various shades 
of green; Giallo antico, of a rich yellow; with 
many others which are detailed in Sir F. Head's 
recent work, Rome, a Tour of many Days, 3 vols., 
8vo, 1850. 

MARGARET, Sr. This saint, the chosen ty 
of female innocence and meekness, is usually 
represented as a young woman of great beauty, 
bearing the palm and crown as martyr, and with 
the dragon as an attribute, from which, according 
to the legend, she was delivered, and, in allusion 
to which, she was patron saint against the pains of 
childbirth. This saint has enjoyed great popu- 
larity from a very early period, and in this 
country 238 churches have been dedicated to her 
honour. 

MARK, St., Tue Evanoe.ist. In Christian 
Art this saint is usually represented in the prime 
of life, sometimes habited as a bishop, and as the 
historian of the Resurrection, accompanied by a 
lion, winged, which distinguishes him from St. 
Jerome, who is accompanied by an unwinged lion, 
the emblem of solitude. In his left hand he holds 
the Gospel, and in the right a pen. He is the 
patron saint of Venice, and many beautiful works 
of Art exist there, in which the important events 
of his life are depicted. See EVANGELISTS. 

MARQUETRY, Tarsia (Fr. MARQUETERIB). 
A kind of mosaic, executed in hard and curiously- 
grained woods, inlaid and arranged in an infinite 
variety of patterns, of which the extremities are 
sometimes bordered by lines of ebony, wes 
copper, brass, &c. This kind of work existed in 
the infancy of Art, was much in vogue during the 
last century, and has lately been revived to some 
extent, TARSIA, an art practised in Italy, allied to 
mosaic, and called mosaic of wood. Tarsie work 
or a ee fidieen' by inteying pt and 
perspective views of buildin inlaying pieces 
of ay of various colours mA shades, in panels 
of walnut wood. It was frequently employed in 
decorating the choirs of churches, as well as the 
backs of the seats, the wainscotings, and panels of 
doors.* 

MARS. Pigments to which this prefix is 
applied, are earths coloured by the oxide of iron, 
varying in colour according to the degree of heat 
to which they are exposed in preparing them for 


use, 
MARTHA, 8r. The patron saint of good 
housewives is represented in homely costume, 





and the formation of the letters, give such a peculiarity of 
character to a writer, that, if = production of his, in his 
own handwriting, although unsigned, should fall into the 
hands- of anyone who had seen many others of his per- 
formances, the author would stand disclosed to such a 
person at once, without the necessity of having him named. 

* See Mus. Mennirieiy’s Ancient Practice of Vil Paint- 


ing, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 








with a bunch of keys at her — and holding 
a ladle, or ny of holy water in her hand, Like 
Margaret, she is also accompanied by a dragon 
bound, but is distinguished from her by the absence 
of the attributes of martyrdom—the palm, and 
crown or crucifix. The dragon is given to St. 


Martha in commemoration of her having destroyed - 


one that ravaged the country near Marseilles, In 
pictures representing the Crucifixion and En- 
tombment, Martha is introduced among the women 
who were present. 

MARTEL-DE-FER. A hammer and pick 
conjoined, used 
by horse-soldiers 
in the middle 
ages, to break 
and destroy ar- 
mour, and gene. 
rall hung at the 
saddle-bow. We 
engrave three 
examples from 
specimens at 

oodrich Court. 
Fig. 1 is a horse- 
man’s hammer, 
of tho time of 
Edward  iIvV., 
, witha flat handle 
of steel. It is 
furnished with a 
hook to hold it 
at the saddle- 
bow, and is per- 
forated to receive 
a cord, which 
may be twisted 
round the hand, 
that it may not 
be beaten out, This was also an Asiatic practice. 
Fig. 2 is a Martel-de-Fer of the time of 
Henry VIII. Fig. 3 is one of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, an axe being substituted for 
the hammer; it Is furnished with a pistol, and is 
beautifully engraved, having a hook to hold it at 
the saddle-bow. 

MARY-GOLD. A flower of many foils, so 
called in honour of the Virgin Mary, and therefore 
particularly appropriate as a decoration for chapels, 

c. pomeren | in her honour. Rich circular windows 
filled with flowing tracery, are sometimes called 
Mary-gold windows. a 

MASCLED ARMOUR. Armour formed of 
small _lozenge-shaped =5 
plates of metal, fastened a + 
on a leathern or quilted } 
tunic. The Norman -- 
soldiers in the Boyeaux 
tapestry wear it, and we 
engrave an example from 
that curious work. 

MASK, Inornamen- 
tal sculpture, masks of 
marble, terra-cotta, 
bronze, and _ similar 

lastic materials, have 

nm extensively em- 
ployed for various pur- 
poses, such as les, 
antefixe, outlets of fountains, keystones of arches, 
on walls and shields (Gorconzg10Nn), &c. Accord- 
ing to the style of decoration, they were either 
noble or grotesque. The fictions of the poets, or 
nature studied in the infinite variety of its move- 
ments, supplied the subjects of this kind of orna- 
ment, The Mask was nearly the same in raised 
work that the Herma was in regard to the round 
statue. The Theatrical Masks of the ancients were 
constructed to delineate fixed features and passions, 
that they might 
be clearly seen 
by assembled 
, multitudes in 
| their large thea- 
\\) tres, for —_ 

7 purpose, also, 
~ fh mouths 
were so formed 
as to throw out 
the voice as much as possible. Such Masks are 
frequently represented in sculpture, and we en- 

ave a female tragic, and male comic Mask, from 

man sculptures in the Townley Gallery of the 
British Museum. 

MASSICOT, Masricor (Jtal. GIALLOLINO, 
Fr. Fix Jaunn). The protoxide of lead, of « 
dull orange yellow colour; but little used in 

ting at the present day, although formerly 
it was in great request. 

MASTIC. A resin obtained from a tree grown 
in the Levant. It is met with in yellow, trans- 
parent, brittle, rounded tears. It is soluble in 
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alcohol and in turpentine, constituting the ordi- 
nary picture varnish. ‘ 

MATTHEW, St., tHe Evanoztist. . This 
saint has not been a favourite subject with artists. 
He is depicted as an old man, with large beard, 
writing his Gospel, and an angel stand- 
ing near him as an attribute. As Apostle, he bears 
a purse, in allusion to his former calling, sometimes 
he earries a spear, or carpenter’s rule or square. 
It is supposed he suffered martyrdom with the 
sword. 

MAUSOLEUM. A sepulchral monument of a 
certain magnificence, but especially that kind of 
monument which partakes of the character of an 
edifice, such as were at Rome, the Mausoleums 
of Augustus, and that of Hadrian, now the Castle 
of St. Angelo; in France that erected to the 
memory of Henry II., Catherine de’ Medicis, 
and that of St. Peter Martyr, in the Church of 
St. Eustorgis, by G. Balduccio, in the fourteenth 

beautiful. Perhaps the greatest 
work of this kind in modern times, is that erected 
to the memory of Louis X VI.* ; 

MEANDER, (Gr.) In ornamental Art, this 
term describes a peculiar design, often met with 


as a decora- 
eee 


tive border on 

vases, dresses, 
&e.: in architecture, also, the bricks of a building 
were frequently so arranged as to form this pattern. 

MEDAL. A piece of metal, usually bronze, 
gold, or silver, impressed in the manner of coins, 
to celebrate some event, or perpetuate the memory 
of some person. For this purpose the medal is 
composed of a head or effigy of the person to be 
celebrated, or of the royal personage under whose 
reign the memorable event occurs ; or of an inscrip- 
tion of the date of the event or of the period at 
which the medal is struck. The obverse is occu- 
pied generally with an allegorical bas-relief, which 
is called the type of the Medal, and with a legend 
which explains the subject of the type. Some- 
times, instead of the type and the legend, the 
obverse bears only asimple inscription, enunciative 
cf the object of the Medal. Medals are cast or 
struck; for the first the engraver can operate 
directly by a mould, from which the medals are 
cast in the ordinary manner of moulding; for the 
second, the die of steel is engraved, and when the 
piece of metal to be impressed is placed in the 
press, the design is brought out into relief by re- 
peated blows upon the die, and the medal is said 
to be struck. One of the conditions of this kind of 
engraving is, that it admits of objects in only very 
low relief. The ancients struck their Medals with 
a hammer, and the moderns were long before they 
employed any other means; at the present time 
we employ the coining-press. The chief use and 
value of Medals is to prove historical facts, and to 
perpetuate their memory. Under this relation 
they are less necessary in our times than before the 
invention of printing. 

MEDALLION. A Medal of unusual size, 
which cannot be struck, but which is produced by 
the process of moulding. In ornamental Art, 
Medallions are circular tablets, in which is seulp- 
tured a head or bas-relief. 

MEDIUM. The menstruum, or liquid vehicle, 
with which the dry pigments are ground and made 
yeady for the artist's use. That most extensively 
used is linseed oil, rendered drying by means of 
the oxides of lead or zinc. Walnut oil, and poppy 
oil, are used for diluting the pigments ground in 
linseed oil, and turpentine is employed for the 
same ow Those artists who labour under 
the delusion that the peculiar excellences of the 
old masters were attained by the use of a “‘lost”’ 
medium, search for it as did the alchemists for the 
philosopher’s stone, and with like success. Hence, 
every little while, some nostrum or other is in the 
ascendant, to be discarded in turn for another, of 
which more is promised, and as little attained. 
We have had silica medium, and lac medium, and 
even chalk has been pronounced the “ one thin 
needful,” but the excellence promised we stil 
have to look for. After everything is tried, we 
must needs fall back upon good honest homely 
linseed oil. 

MENISCUS. A kind of bronze plate or disc, 
which the Athenians placed upon the heads of 
statues, to defend them from the rain, or more 
especially from the ordure of birds, 

ENTONNIERE. A steel 
for the chin and throat, secured to the bascinet 
and to the cuirass. It was sometimes furnished 
with a small door for breathing, as in our engrav- 


rget or defence 


* The sepulchre of Mausolus, King of Caria, from the 
beauty and magnificence of its structure, passed for one 
of the wonders of the world. Hence the word was adopted 
by the Romans as a name for any sepulchre of extraor- 
dinary magnificence, especially of kings and emperors. 
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ing, from a specimen in the armoury at Goodrich 
Court. 


METOPE, Merora. In Doric architecture, 
the space in the frieze between the triglyphs; 
originally this space was left open, afterwards 
covered with a panel, at first plain, then sculptured. 


_ 





























The Metopes from the Parthenon are preserved in 
the British Museum ; they exhibit great difference 
in style, from the earliest, to the latest and most 


erfect. 

P MEZZO-TINTO, (Ital, Middle Tint.) A pecu- 
liar mode of engraving, resembling in its effects 
the old style of India-ink drawings, and of very 
rapid execution, It consists in scratching, by 
means of a tool called a cradle, the whole surface 
of the plate uniformly, so that an impression taken 
from it in that state would be entirely black. Then 
tracing the drawing, and scraping and burnishing 
up the strongest lights, until the desired effect is 
produced. Some variations of this method have 
been adopted, but the distinguishing feature of this 
kind of engraving consists in the principle involved 
in the above sated. 

MICHAEL, St., ARCHANGEL. All the re- 
sources of Art have been put in requisition in the 
representation of this saint. He is depicted young, 
full of beauty, with a severe countenance, aunt 
clothed in white, or in armour, with lance, sur- 
mounted by a cross, and shield, as his attributes,. 
and with which he combats the dragon. In repre- 
sentations of the final judgment, instead of the 
lanee or sword, he bears scales, in which the souls 
of the judged are weighed, demons attempting to 
pull down the rising scale. St. Michael figures in 
many scenes from the Old Testament—in the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Hagar in the Desert, Balaam, 
and in others, the angel represented is Michael. 

ILK. It is an old tradition that pigments 
were frequently mixed with milk. It is added to 
the glue and gesso of grounds, to render them soft 
and pliable, and to prevent their cracking. 

MINERAL BLUE. A pigment prepared from 
carbonate of copper, hydrated oxide of copper, and 
lime, by a secret process, It is known by various 
names, such as Mountain Blue, Hambro’ Blue, &c., 
but is not employed in oil painting, 

MINERA YELLOW. A pigment mp 
of the chloride of lead, not so permanent as Naples 
Yellow, as it becomes paler by time. The name 
has also been applied to Yellow Ochre, and 
Arsenic Yellow. 

MINIATURE, Miniature Parntine. The 
origin of the term “ Miniature’’ is supposed to 
have arisen from the practice of writing the rubrics 
and initial letters of manuscripts with minium or 
red lead. The J//uminatori—miniature painters, 
or illuminators of books—were a class of artists 
who painted the Scripture stories, the borders, and 
the arabesques, and applied the gold and ornaments 
of manuscripts. Another class—the “‘ Miniatori 
ealigrafi,”’ or “‘ Pulchri Scriptores’’—wrote the 
whole of the work, and those initial letters in blue 
or red ink, full of flourishes and fanciful ornament, 
in which the patience of the writer is frequently 
more to be admired than his genius.* MINIATURE, 
is the term applied to portraits of small dimensions; 
and miniature is the art of executing these portraits 
in water-colours, in which the pigments are applied 





* Mrs. Merntrietp’s Ancient Practice of Oil Painting. 
Svo. 1849. 
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with the point of thebrush. The execution ; 
minute, and will bear the closest ee Thee, 
works are, for the most part, executed on iyo 
and on vellum and paper of a thick and fine quality’ 
Lately, this art has attained a higher degree of 
rfection than heretofore at the hands of an 
nglish artist, whose works combine many of the 
highest qualities of Art which before were onl 
looked for in the oil-paintings of Titian, Vandyel. 
MINIUM. “(Rep L : 
JM. ED LEAD). The name gi 
vermilion by the ancients. , Red Lead is the p . 
oxide of lead, prepared by calcining the protoxide 
in a reverberating furnace; it becomes first of a 
dark orange colour, then of a purple, afterwards 
by the absorption of more oxygen, of a strong 
yellow, or orange ' 
colour, It was 
formerly much 
employed in oil- 
painting, but as it 
is not a perma- 
nent pigment, 
and injures many 
that are mixed 
with it, other 
pigments of better 
quality have su- 
perseded its use. 
MISERE- 
In 
armour, a small, 
straight dagger, 
originally with- 
out guard, which, 
with its sheath, 
was usually richly 
ornamented. It 
— — on be 
right side, secure ig 1. Fig.@. 
by a short chain stg " 
to the hip-belt. The handle being much heavier 
than the blade, it hung generally in an inverted 
ition. 

MITRA, Miretia. A kerchief, or scarf, used 
for a variety of purposes: 1, a broad sash, worn 
under the bosom ; 2, a scarf, worn round the head, 
and sometimes fastened under the chin ; 3, a belt, 
worn by warriors round the waist: it is of frequent 
occurrence in ancient Art, 

MITRE. A coverin 
solemn occasions by bi 
of certain monasteries, an 











Fig. 3. 


for the head, worn on 

, cardinals, the abbots 

aL from special privilege, 

y the canons 

of certain 

oe The 

nts at- 

Fached to the 

Mitre are 

termed INFUL- 

L&. The origin 

y of the Mitre is 

obscure ; its pre- 

sent shape was 

first assumed 

about the thir- 

teenth century; 

at first it was low, with the sides straight; after- 

wards its height was increased, and ypeeen | 
it assumed its present swelling and round 

form. These various transitions are on 


sepulchral brasses.t , 

ODEL. Every object which the artist pro- 
poses to imitate. The term is used in an absolute 
sense by the sculptor and painter, to express the 
living model, male or female, from which he studies 
and executes a figure. The sculptor also — the 
term to the figure, modelled in clay, of a work 
which he intends afterwards to execute in marble, 
and also the plaster model from this first r 
The clay Model is the work directly from the , 
of the sculptor, and, properly s , is = 
original work, of which the marble work is the 
copy. The Model in plaster is a fac simile of that 
in clay. Both, in the eyes of artists, are — 
caval valuable, and even preferable to the wor: 
in marble. It seldom happens that the sculptor 
su himself in the latter, and the contrary 
effect frequently occurs; otherwise, the ——— 
beauty of the material, and, especially, its Cipher 
solidity, gives to the marble work a much 
price. 3 





i . Fig.1 
* We engrave three specimens of this weapon 

is of the on of Henry VL., the blade engraved Ws 

figures; Fig. 2 is of the time of Edward IV., f Fig. 1 

the original form of handle without guard, ~y* me sath: 

being a later addition, probably of the time o ; 


¥ has a very 

Fig. 3 is of the time of Henry VIII, and 

broad guard, the blade being jagged on each edge. | . 
+ Fig. 1 is the Mitre of the twelfth en | Fig.2 

figure of a bishop in the Cottonian ae ae fy 4 

is from the effigy of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 

tomb in Salisbury Cathedral. 
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ON WOODS USED FOR ORNAMENT 
AND PURPOSES OF ART. 


By Proressor Forses. 





Ul. WOODS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. ANGIOSPERMOUS 
EXOGENS. 


Tue forests of the northern temperate zone, 
in both new and old worlds, are in great 
art composed of amentaceous or catkin- 
peastap trees. The variety and beauty of 
the landscapes in this region owe much to 
this tribe of arborescent vegetables, espe- 
cially to the oak, the chesnut, the beech, the 
plane, and the poplar, all of which represent 
enera belonging to the order Amentacee. 
he members of this group are all either 
trees or shrubs, and not a few yield timber 
of value. Pre-eminent stands the oak, a 
name applied to most species of the genus 
Quercus. They furnish harder, tougher, 
more compact, and more durable woods 
than most trees. The oak of Britain is the 
Quercus robur, of which there are two very 
marked forms that have been regarded as 
distinct species and designated by different 
names. It was at one time supposed that 
the wood of one of these varieties was much 
superior to that of the other, but we may 
regard this beliefas unfounded in fact, since 
each kind has advocates for its superiority. 
The beauty of the wood of oak when used for 
furniture and wainscoting depends partly 
upon its pleasing, unassuming yellow-brown 
hue, so inoffensive, and at the same time so 
attractive, to the eye, and partly upon the 
variety and brilliane of the silvery 
streaks, lines, and curls that break what 
would otherwise be the monotony of its 
colour. These arecaused by various arrange- 
ments and sections of the rings of annual 
growth, and of the medullary rays or wedges 
of cellular tissue. Of course the beauty and 
variety of the surface will depend much 
upon the mode of treatment of the plank by 
the cabimet-maker, who has to take into 
account all the peculiarities of the grain if 
he would develope the qualities of his 
material. Mr. Holtzapffel, in his valuable 
and elaborate work upon “Turning,” 
remarks that if we ins “the ends of the 
most showy pieces of wainscot oak and 
similar woods, it will be found that the 
surface of the board is only at a smail angle 
with the lines of the medalingy rays, so that 
many of the latter crop out upon the surface 
of the work ; the medullary plates being 
seldom flat, their edges assume all kinds of 
curvatures and elongations from their 
oblique intersections.” The value of timber 
even of the same species of oak considered 
as ornamental woods, differs according to 
the locality in which it has been grown, and 
the best wood for ship-building and ordinary 
purposes is not always that most suitable 
for furniture work. Many of the finest 
examples of medieval carving were executed 
in the almost imperishable wood of Quercus 
robur. The Turkey oak, Quercus cerris, 
furnishes a wood said by some to be highly 
ornamental, but this good character is some- 
what doubtful. The heart-wood of Quercus 
wer is also reputed to have merit, nor 
should the cork tree, another species of oak, 
be passed without-remark. 
_ The Beech furnishes a wood, which varies 
in properties and value, according to the 
soil and locality upon which it is grown. 
When grown in poor and mountainous 
ground the wood is white, but if the 
produce of rich soils and plains, it is more 
or less red. It is hard, unequally grained, 
yet close in texture, and liable to the 
attacks of insects ; nevertheless it is much 











used for furniture-making, framework, 
joinery, and turning. Though not capable of 
taking a very high polish, it stains well, so 
as to simulate high-coloured foreign w 
such as rose-wood and ebony. It is we 
adapted for the purposes of the wood-cutter, 
and for carving into ornaments of frames, 
and moulds for culinary purposes. In the 
Northern United States, the wood of the 
American beech is extensively used for the 
making of chair-posts, and is turned into 
large bowls, trenchers, and trays. 
tree much used for the manufacture of 

furniture in North America, is the chestnut, 
apparently a different species from that 
which is indigenous in the Old World. It 
is said to be among the best of woods for 
constitu the framework of articles to be 
covered with veneers of more valuable 
materials, and to be extensively used in the 
manufacture of bureaus and sofas. The 
wood of the European chestnut, (“Spanish 
chestnut,”) has at times been much used for 
carving and cabinet-work, and resembles 
that of oak, but is deficient in “flash,” and 
is not held in high esteem. In the Levant 
and eastwards, furniture is made from the 
oriental plane, not deficient in beauty, 
especially when constructed from the brown 
and very old wood, and sometimes beauti- 
fully damasked. The tree itself is one of 
the grandest features in the Turkish land- 
scape, and attains gigantic dimensions. The 
occidental plang is said to yield a close- 
a light-coloured w capable of 

igh polish, but liable to warp. It is used 
in the making of musical instruments. 
Birch-wood, from the Betula alba, is used in 
Europe for the making of toys. The finé 
wood called Russian maple appears to be a 
birch. The black birch or mountain 
mahogany, Betula lenta of North America, 
a tree which ranges from Nova Scotia 





southwards to Georgia, yields a strong, firm 
durable, easily-worked wood, well adapted 
for — and furniture ; {ts colour is 
a delicate rose, deepening, but not becoming 
sombre with age. The paper birch, Betula | 
papyracea, whose bark is so useful to the 
Canadians, who make of it their simple, but 
effective and elegant canoes, also bas — 
boxes, and folios of singular lightness and | 
beauty, many of which were conspicuous 
the Canadian Bay at the Great Exhibition, 
is valuable for its timber also. The heart- 
wood is red; the sap-wood is white, with 
a pearly lustre, and capable of taking a high 
polish. Furniture is made from it in C a 
and the States, and elegant cabinet-wood 
from the feathered and variegated portions 
taken from the regions of the trunk whence 
the branches spring. The orange and dee 
reddish wood of the alder, when knot 
and curled, is used occasionally for orna- 
mental work, and cages for toy making, 
as are also the poplars, yielding white and 
clean-cutti wood, easily worked and 
carved, and capable of being used as a 
substitute for lime-tree. Nor must we omit 
all mention of the willow and the osier, the 
softest and lightest of our European woods, 
valuable for bonnet-making, baskets, &c., 
when planed into chips. 

Among the natural orders that have 
affinities with the catkin-bearing trees, are 
the Walnut and the Nettle tribes. In the 
former, we find the valuable tree which 
gives the group its name. The repute of 
walnut timber for beauty and capability 
is of ancient date, since we find it praised 
by Gréek authors for furniture, and though 
for a time exotic woods supplanted it, there 





is as much preference shown for it now as 
ever. In value it will probably increase 
since fine trees are not over-common, and | 


the application of the wood to the making | parts of Europe and from Asia Minor. 


+ 





of gun-stocks during the war, led to a 
profigioea destruction of European walnut- 
trees. The combined qualities of lightness 
rich-colouring, solidity, com ess, dura- 
bility, facility of working and freedom from 
warping, p the ,heart-wood of the 
walnut high in the scale of furniture 
timber. y very beautiful efforts of the 
artist-carver have been executed in this 
material. The veined and cambleted roots 
apc beautiful veneers, highly esteemed 
or ornamental work. The yellowish sap- 
wood can also be used for permanent 
——- when rendered preservable and 

efended against the attacks of insects, b 
the simple process of boiling in walnut oil 
The true walnut or Juglans regia, is 
believed to be a native of Persia. The 
Black Walnut, Juglans nigra, is a North 
American tree of considerable dimensions, 
growing to a height of 60 or 70 feet, and 
attaining a diameter of 3 or 4 feet. Its 
wood is much used for furniture in America, 
and numerous fine examples of it were 
displayed in the Crystal Palace. It is 
imported into England for cabinet-making. 
Its colour is dark violet or purplish grey, 
or _— deepening with age. The grain 
is fine ; tenacity, hardness, strength, dura- 
bility and capacity for polish are among 
its good qualities. The butternut, Juglans 
cinerea, is another American species of this 
genus, a low tree yielding a pale red, 
urable, light wood, with considerable 
capabilities for ornamental uses. The 
hickory also belongs to this tribe, though 
to a different genus, Carya. Its timber is 
more useful than ornamental. The elm is 
a member of the Nettle tribe. The ex- 
crescences of its trunk are employed for 
decorative purposes. The mulberry is 
occasionally used for fancy purposes, and 
the Maclura aurantiaca, an allied tree from 
Arkansas, is said to yield a close-grained, 
durable, hard and polishable wood, re- 
markable for its’ rich saffron-yellow colour, 
well worthy of the attention of cabinet- 
makers. 

Among the Mediterranean trees, not 
natives of middle Europe, is the Celtis 
australis or Nettle tree. It furnishes the 
bois de Perpignan, an extremely compact 


| wood, hard and dense, and capable of takin 


a high polish. Cut across the in an 
lished, it resembles satin-wood. In the 
uth of Europe, it is used for furniture, 

flute-making, and carving into figures of 

saints, and circulates extensively over many 
countries in the shape of handles for whips. 

The American nettle tree, called also 

beaver-wood and hoop-ash, is a different 

species, and rare, but has probably 
similar qualities. The hack-berry, another 

American kind of Celtis, is one of the 

finest of the forest trees on the banks of the 

Ohjo ; and yields, according to Michaux, a 

fine-grained and compact wood, perfectly 

white when first cut, and apparently 

_—— of valuable ornamental qualities. 
® Zelkoua, a North Persian species of 

Planera, a genus of the Nettle family, yields 

a fine furniture wood not much known. 

The box belongs to the spurge tribe. It 
produces a warm yellow wood, much used by 
the turner, and well adapted for the con- 
struction of flutes and similar musical 
instruments. It is the yellow wood which 
we often use in the dene of rules and 
scales, and has been held in esteem from 
very ancient times, receiving praise from 
the poets of 8 ae 5 It is sometimes 
beautifully mottled. In Britain we have 
the box growing wild and luxuriant in 
Surrey, as at Boxhill, but the chief supply 
of this wood is derived from the sout ar 
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ee ; “ ” ther by.uncivilised men. They consisted only | to both parties; for his skill as i 
an: —_— tn Th een fi of anworked stones, piled up to form something | impeached, and I had to pay a hea te Pair been 
and “Eu boxwood. e h like four walls, with two or three holes for door- | speculation which completely failed. It aa os 
more curly; softer, and paler than . the way and windows, and were covered with straw, | found in the sequel, that this connection and > 

former, Dr. Royle has called attention toa | thin stones, and heath-clods. ~ ti adventures led to events which ultimate} “nn 

different species of Bucus, a native of the | Wishing to have drawings of buildings and | the artist with fame and fortune, — 
ewe ‘eldi a wood possessing scenes in Cornwall for the ‘ Beauties of England,’ In the month of May, 1802, he sent me 

Himalayas, | yie ding hat j mon use, | I offered to take Mr. Prout with me into that | ral sketches of Launceston, Tavistock ay 
. similar qualities with t in com 4 f county, and pay his expenses. His parents cheer- | ton Castle, and other places, manifestin 

and having the advantage of being found o fully agreed to this proposal, and the youth was | considerable improvement in perspective en! 

considerable size and thickness. delighted with an anticipated treat. My intention | proportions, and architectural details, rasa 

The ash and the olive are members of | was to enter at Saltash, at the south-east corner of | these I have now before me; a few were engraved 
the olive family. The former familiar tree | the county, walk thence to the Land’s-End, calling | for the ‘‘ Beauties of England,” and others for 

eA ege ben d kable for toughness | °, and examining towns, seats, ancient buildings, | small publication called “ The’ Antiquarian ~— 
yields a timber remarka f g hi and remarkable objects on or near to the line of | Topographical Cabinet.” After some little n 
and elasticity, and excellent for machine | 1, main public road. Unfortunately for the | tiation, it was agreed that he should visit tae 
and agricultural pu s, but not much — author and artist, neither of whom were | to prosecute his studies as an artist; and he came 
used for finer applications. When, however, | hardy or robust in constitution, the time of year | to reside, board and lodge with me, in Wilderness 
the grain is zigzag, it is adapted to the | was unpropitious, and we had to encounter rain, | Row, Clerkenwell, where he remained about two 

gr f furnit of considerable beauty. | 820, cold, and other accompanying unpleasantries, | years. During that time he was employed in 
making bet op ay tae he M di Our first day’s walk was from Plymouth to | copying some of the best sketches and drawi 
Olive-wood is imported from the Medi-| « 'Gormains, through a heavy fall of snow. On| I possessed, by Turner, Hearne, Alexante, 
terranean countries. Itis veined with dark reaching the latter borough town, our reception | Mackenzie, Cotman, and others. I introduced him 
rey, and resembles boxwood in texture, but | at the inn was not calculated to afford much com- | to Northcote, and to Benjamin West, the last of 
's softer. The knotted and curled roots are | fort, or a pleasant presage for the peripatetics | whom gave him most valuable and practical advice 
é This is done | through Cornwall, in winter. The small room into | on the principles of light and shadow, by maki 
made into embossed: boxes. 1s 18 : ; ; bw, by 
‘ ved moulds | Which we were shown, certainly had a fireplace, | a drawing of a ball or globe, on which was shown 
by means of pressure in engra and something like a fire; at least there was | all the gradations and attributes of exhibiting 
of metal. E te abundance of smoke, which seemed to prefer the | rotund ies on flat surfaces. It was a most 

The holly, type of the family Jlicinea, apartment tothe chimney. It wastruly miserable! | valuable lesson, given in a few minutes, and 
whilst among the most ornamental of our | Our approach to the bed-room was by a flight of | accompanied by such theoretical and kind ‘ 

: : : th » time | stone steps, on the outside of the house. The ob- | as served to characterise the profound master, and 
smaller native trees, is at the same s Ps, | ; : red to chal ; - 

h valued for its wood, which is very | ject of visiting this place was to draw and describe | make indelible impression on the head and heart 
much vaiued for |! ’ the old parish church, which is within the grounds | of the pupil. Prout often referred to this im t 
fine-grained, and, when properly prepared, |. of the seat of Port Elliot, belonging to Lord Elliot. | interview with gratitude and delight. In 1803 and 
being satiny, close in texture, and not liable | Prout’s first task was to make a sketch of the west | 1804 I employed my young protégé to visit the 
to stain superficially, though capable of | end of this building, which is of early Norman | counties of Cambridge, Essex, and Wilts, to make 
taking an intense dye. It is highly prized architecture, with two towers, one of which is | sketches and studies of buildings, monuments, and 
’ f Tunbridge- j | square, the other octagonal. Between these, is a | scenery; my instructions, both verbal and written, 

vy the manufacturer of Tunbridge-ware, anc e semi-circular doorway, with several receding | were to be scrupulously accurate in the delineation 

in the making of screens, squares larg - ay; - g ) P y in the 2 
much used in the m ing as, 8 arches, but there is very little of other detail. My | of architectural and sculptural forms, proportions, 
of draft boards, and lines of cabinet-work. | young’ artist was, however, sadly embarrassed, not | and details; to make studies and notes of effects 
The holly of North America has similar Laowlag where to begin, how to settle the per- | on the spot—also of light and shade. Many of 
qualities, and is applied to like uses. spective, or determine the relative proportions of | the sketches, drawings, and manuscript notes he 
the heights and widths of parts. He continued | then made, are now in my possession, and have 
ciinditia liens before the building for four or five hours, and, at | often been referred to and examined with sincere 
ron ~ sketch was so sansennete in — and —T hag 3 of the a. awe 7 
7 ra . — etail, that it was unfit for engraving. is was | engraved for the “ Beauties,” and others e 
RECO eee OF a LATE a mortifying beginning, both to the author and the | ‘‘ Architectural Antiquities.” In the year 1805 
SAMUEL PROUT. artist. He began another sketch, the next morning, | he returned home; chiefly on accountof his health, 
and persevered in it nearly the whole day; but | as frequent attacks of bilious head-ache rendered 
Tue following communication respecting the early | still failed to obtain such a drawing as I could | him unfitted to prosecute his studies with ease, and 
history of an artist whose name is as a “ house- | have engraved. any degree of energy. 
hold word,” is from the peri of a gentleman too His next attempt was the church tower of Joun Britton. 
well known in the professional world to require | Probus, an enriched and rather elaborate specimen 
further introduction, The subject and the writer | Of Cornish architecture. It is built of the moor 
will prove, we are assured, amply sufficient to re- | stone of the county, and is adorned with quatre 
commend it to our readers. foil panelling between string-courses in the differ- 
ent stories, niches in the walls, pinnacled buttresses THE VERNON GALLERY. 

Your Journal has already recorded the opinions | enriched with crockets and finials, and with large 
and praises of two or three eminent writers on the | blank windows, having mullions and tracery. A SEA-SHORE IN HOLLAND. 

rsonal character and professional abilities of Mr, | *ketch of this was a long day’s work; and, though | gir 4 w. Callcott, R.A., Painter. J. C. Bentley, Engraver. 

rout. In the following paper it will be my object afterwards engraved, reflected no credit on the Size of the Picture, 9 in. by 6} in. 
to point out a few of those marking traits of dispo- | #uthor or the artist. The poor fellow cried, and his picture be reckoned by its 
sition, zeal, and energy which he manifested early | W$ really distressed, and I felt as acutely as he Ir the value of this pic Leied 
in life, and which superinduced that peculiarity | possibly could, for I had calculated on having a | size, a very low estimate would be om 
and excellence in Art he subsequently obtained. | pleasing companion in such a dreary journey, and | it, for the work itself is no larger than our én- 
Had his physical powers been equal to his mental | #lsoto obtain some correct and satisfactory sketches. | graving ; but it is a little gem, exhibiting all the 
faculties, he might have rivalled a Salvator Rosa, | On proceeding further, we had occasion to visit | best qualities which a connoisseur would look 
a Nicholo Poussin, a Claude, or even a Turner. certain druidical monuments, vast rocks, mo- | for in a picture, and greatly resembling in cha- 

In the winter of 1801, I visited Plymouth, on | nastic wells, and stone crosses, on the moors, north | racter the works of some of the old Dutch 
my way to Cornwall, for the purpose of seeing | of Liskeard. Some of these objects. my young ainters, the younger W. Van de Velde, for in- 
places, persons, and objects to be noticed in the | friend delineated with smartness and tolerable ac- , Sanh 4 speciall the marine views of 
** Beauties of England.” In that town I became | curacy. We proceeded on to St. Austel, and an -. pp Y the rint with one of 
acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Bidlake, Master of | thence to Ruan-Lany-horne, where we found com- Ruyedeal ;.9 compusnen.¢ h ‘iiastrate the bio 
the Grammar School, and his pupils, Benjamin | fortable and happy quarters in the house of the the wood-engravings whic t number 
Haydon, Nathaniel Howard, Samuel Prout, and | Rev. John Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, | graphy of the latter artist in the present n 
two or three other youths, who were favourites | 8nd author of several other literary works. | will show the relationship. z in this 
with the good clergyman. The character of Hay- | Prout, during his stay at Ruan, made five But Callcott was no copyist, though in . 
don, as an artist and a man, is well known to that | °F six pleasing and truly picturesque sketches, | instance he seems to have had in his * mind's 
portion of the public who take an interest in the | one of which included the church, the par-| eye” the works of another; indeed, i 
lives and works of English painters. The kind- | 80nage, some cottages mixing with trees, the improbable that the picture was composed out 
hearted and learned Doctor was loved and revered | Waters of the river Fall, the moors in the dis- a terials gathered from the sources alluded 
by the best of his scholars, and by all persons who | tance, and a fisherntan’s ragged cot in the fore- = ge artist would not have painted 
had opportunities of knowing him. ie . Howard | ground, raised against, and mixing with a mass of to, inasmuch as the ‘t is here represen 
was instructed, supported, and advanced in life by | Tocks—also, a broken boat, with nets, sails, &c. in | 9 seashore in Holland as 10 18 iar style; all 
him, and at an early age manifested considerable | the foreground. This sketch, with others then had he adhered to his own recollect 
poetical talents, by a translation of Dante’s | made, were presented to the “ agreeable and kind | his pictures of Dutch scenery that we f tran- 

Inferno’ into blank verse, which was praised by | Miss Whitakers,”’ as tokens of remembrance. We partaking more or less of those qualities of 
professional critics. He also wrote and publish were obliged to part with these amiable and hospi- | quillity and of classic feeling which : 

a volume of ems, amongst which is one entitled | table friends, to proceed on our mission. The | his English and Italian landsca This, on 

Bickley Vale,’ descriptive of a locality near Ply- | next halting. place was Truro, the principal town the contrary, is strictly Dutch in its composition 
mouth, remarkable for its picturesque and romantic | of the county, where Prout made a sketch of the d ; t; it is painted with a rich impasto 
scenery. This place naturally and fareibly attracted | church, a large building in an open place sur- | “24 treatment; Mt Is pile ON ansparent in its 
the admiration of artists, amongst whom was §. | founded by houses. Here, again, he was embar- of colouring, but beau slicate finish. There 
Williams, the drawing-master of the town, and | rassed with the mullioned windows, and other | tS, and with the most d ight and shade 
Samuel Prout, then a pretty, timid youth of about | afchitectural parts, and also with a large extent ot | is a very effective arrangement of ligt be trans- 
a who had received a few lessons from | iron railing that surrounded the building. At this | in the original, which could not easily bsence - 

iliams, He showed ime sketches of bits of rock- | Place we parted: I to proceed on foot westward, | lated into black and white, owing to the tots: 

a and of certain humble stone cottages, | towards the Land’s-End, &c., and Prout to return | of any quantity of high lights ; but, by the 
which had noone feature of architecture, masonry, | by coach to Plymouth. This parting was on per- | of the engraver, the print comes out in a m 


or carpentry; and were as shapeless as if put | fectly good terms, though exceedingly mortifying sparkling and brilliant manner. 
$< — 
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RELICS OF MIDDLE AGE ART. 
PART THE THIRD. 


Ly our last series of selections of examples of medieval Art-manufacture, 
we took occasion to mention the importance attached to the position of 
the salt-cellar on the dinner-tables of our ancestors. Comes ite 
centre, it became the mark of rank and position for the guest to seated 
“above the salt,” the envied locality of those below it, who would feel 
from that circumstance a social distinction, publicly made and recognised 
as such by all guests at the board. Accordingly, “ the salt” became a large 


and distinctive piece of plate, and specimens have often been confounded 
with the tazzas and arin king -cups of the sixteenth century, to which = 
bear much general resemblance. All our public bodies, 

civil, were possessed of these ye articles of plate, which were fre 
quently presented to them by the royat-and noble, as- well-as rich 
members of their own fraternities. Some of our old London civic com- 
panies still have them, but the learned bodies at Oxford and Cambridge 
possess the finest and most curious specimens. We engrave on our 
present page the silver-gilt SaurceLtar belonging to Christ's 








Cambridge, upon which are the 
portcullis. It is apparently a wo 


College, 
badges of the rose, fleur-de-lis, and 
of Henry VIIL’s time, and a present 





from royalty. It is of very elegant form, and a fine example of 
class of plate now entirely out of fashion. The fiwun torte 
property of Lord de Mauley, and is a work of the 
elaborately embossed and chased with subj 

of Andrea Doria. All the numerous 

exquisitely finished. This fine work was purchased 

family, the t representatives of the Dorias; it 

the bold occasionally grotesque accessories and 
characterised this peculiar school of Italian Art-manufacture, and which, 


for vigour of tion and freedom of , has never been surpassed. 
Not satisfied with the introduction of Se tien alone, as displayed 
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The Satt-Cettar below was formerly in the | Fynlina, and Raffaelle ware. The prevailing 
at Stowe, and | colours in this salt-cellar are blue and yellowish 


Duke of Buckingham's collection 
is a pure and good example of the Italian Majo- 
lica, a painted earthenware which obtained much 
celebrity under that name, and also as Faenza, 





The Casket of engraved steel is the property 
of E. Hailstone, Esq. The sides are ornamented 
with emblematic figures under arches, divided 
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masks in bronze gilt. The lock is elaboratel 
made with 36 bolta. It isa work of the sixteent 
century, and is probably of Flemish manufacture, 








brown, but the wings of the chimere which 
support it are brilliantly coloured. The date of 
this work may be probably about 1560. 


from each other by columns, the ground of 
which has been originally gilt. The other deco- 
rations comprise arabesques, fleur-de-lys, and 


for the use of some titled denizen of the French 
court. The figures do not possess sufficient 
finement for French or Italian wor ip. 


In our last series, p. 148, we e ved 
ivory-handled knife, the property of W. Tite, 
Esq., and remarked on the taste and fitness 
which characterised its design. The same re- 
marks will apply to the Fork given below, and 
which is en suite. The figure of the infant 
genius laden with the best fruits of a plenteous 
summer, is charmingly conceived, perfectly a 
propriate to the purpose, and very gracefully 
rendered as a piece of minute sculpture. It is 
of the period and school of Fiamingo, if it be 
not a production of “the little Fleming” him- 
self, whose imagination revelled so charmingly 








among youthful genii and bacchanals, and whose 
taste was appreciated and fostered by the 
romance-loving courts of France and the Low 
Countries. There isa freshness and beauty in 
this artist’s works, an abandon which we rarely 
find in other ivory-works than his ; he improved 
and perfected the grotesque classicality of the 
Renaissance, until he established it on a higher 
footing, more truly in accordance with the tastes 
of the antique: ing his style on the best 
models, and perfecting it in the strictest adher- 
ence to the beauty of nature. This is the secret 
of the enduring value of his beautiful works. 
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We have here another of the ivory TaBLETs, representing Bacchanalian 


| scenes, ascribed to Fiamingo, and the property of B. L. Vulliamy, Esq. 
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The TankarD, belonging to Clare Hall, Cambridge, was the gift of 
Dr. William Butter, an eminent physician of the time of JamesI. It is 








| known as “the Poison Cup,” from the superstitious belief that if poison 
| were placed in it, the crystal would be discoloured, and the cup broken. 
1; 











The Ewer is of the Majolica ware, an example of the latest period at 
which the manufacture flourished. Greatly fostered by the Duke of 
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Urbino, Guidobaldo II., it visibly declined in taste and beauty after his 
death in 1574. The present specimen has good form, but bad n. 
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The silver-gilt Cur and cover is 
of London, and a fine example 
the com 
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cup is ornamented with enamelled coats of 


catory lines are inscribed on a ground of ric 


“ To elect the Master of the Mercerie hither am I 
And by Sir Thomas Leigh for the same intent.” — 


The feet are quaintly fashioned in the form of flasks. Th i 
e entire 
appears to have been executed about the middle of the diateenth —_ 


the property of the Mercers’ Company 
of ancient civic plate. The badge of 
y, “the maiden’s head,” and the cups which a 
arms, fill the interstices of the fretwork over the surface. 

“ cognisance” of the “maiden” surmounts the cover, and illustrates the 
old popular belief that the unicorn could only be caught by sending a 
maiden to its native woods, in whose lap it would repose. This elaborate 


arms, and the following dedi- 
h blue enamel— 





The art of enamelling was called into use extensively during the 
middle ages in the decoration of church furniture for the altar, and the 
insignia of the clergy. The elegant head of the Pastorat Sravv engraved 
below is a very curious example of encrusted enamelling; it was dis. 
covered by the Marquis d’Aliancourt in the Abbey of Foigny, deposited 
in the tomb of Barthélémy de Vir, Bishop of Laon, who died in 118] 
It is of copper gilt, the flower in the volute being filled in with blue 
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enamel, fading towards the edge, which is white, the centre being green 
with red . The ground work of the ornament on the staff and 
vetatols - = yom —_ ou ag 7 on the boss is —- 

wings of the i , being green with spots; 
— also, are generally relieved by rows of dots of the same 
vivid | . The effigy of the bishop, on the exterior of the tomb, held 
a similar staff. This curious work belongs to H. Magniac, Esq. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS PATENTS. 


Jy the Art-Journal for April we directed the atten- 

tion of our readers to attempts which were then 
making towards the formation of a Photographic 
Society. To such a society, from its important 
bearing upon Art, we desired to give our earnest 
advocacy. It is, therefore, with much regret 
that we find the promoters of the society com- 
pelled, at least for the present, to abandon their 
designs, owing to the impossibility of proceeding 
in any satisfactory way while shackled with 
restrictions by the patentee of the calotype 
process. The gentlemen who met Mr. Fox 
Talbot on the question of preliminary arrange- 
ment, agreed to submit a certain form of agree- 
ment and a set of rules, which were drawn up 
by Mr. Talbot, but materially modified during 
the discussion of the subject, to the considera- 
tion of the most eminent photographic amateurs 
of the metropolis. This agreement and these 
rules were to the effect that Mr. Fox Talbot 
should give a licence to every member of the 
society, to practise any of his patented processes 
for their amusement; the society agreeing to 
the exclusiofi of every member who should sell 
on his own account a photograph, who should 
employ the art as an auxiliary agent for"engrav- 
ing or lithographing any object, or who should 
buy a photograph either of foreign or English 
production from any one who was not a licensed 
agent of the patentee. It was felt by nearly every 
one to whom these propositions were submitted 
that it was impossible to agree to them, since 
the patentee insists upon claiming every form of 
photographic process, howsoever unlike his own. 
The advance of the Art would necessarily be 
further checked by such a society than it is 
already under the ill-understood operations of 
the patent laws. It was felt that every amateur 
in accepting such an agreement as that proposed 
by Mr.. Fox Talbot, virtually admitted the 
patentee’s right to prevent the amateur from 
using his processes, ever? where there was not 
the remotest intention of employing them for 
profit; and this is against the maxim of the 
English law as it at present stands; although 
it appears there may still be raised a question 
upon this, demanding the decision of a jury. 
The want of that liberal spirit which should 
ever actuate the philosopher was so strongly 
displayed, that the patentee’s form of agreement 
was at once rejeeted, and thus, for the present, 
the society has fallen to the ground. It will be 
revived again we hope, and we believe we cannot 
better serve the friends of photography than by 
stating in a succinct manner the progress of dis- 
covery in the art, giving the date of publication, 
which must, of course, clearly define the question 
of the equity of the patentee’s claims. 





In 1839 Daguerre announced the discovery 
of a process by which he was enabled to produce 
permanent pictures upon metallic tablets by the 
agency of the solar rays. The agent employed 
to produce the sensitive surface was iodine. 
This, however, was not the discovery of 
Daguerre, since in 1829 Niepa stated that “ the 
Sumes of phosphorus and sulphur acted in the same 
way as iodine” in producing “ extreme sensibility 
to light.” 

_ The announcement of Daguerre’s discovery 
induced Mr. Fox Talbot to publish immediately 
certain results which he had obtained with the 
chloride of silver; these will be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine for March, 1839. In 
this communication Mr. Fox Talbot gives every 
instruction for the production of negative and 
positive images; in fact, details all that is necessary 
for the process of printing from the negative image 
on paper, On the 14th March, 1839, Sir John 
Herschel made his first communication to the 
Royal Society on the subject of hotography, 
and then published “The Use of the Liquid 
Hyposulphites for Fixing the Photographic 
Impression.” On February 20, 1840, the same 
eminent philosopher made his second commu- 
nication, in rey amidst many nevel processes— 
he mentions, first, the use of hydriodate of potash 
for bleaching a dark surface, and thus forming 
an iodide of silver: he says, “A positive 
paper of this nature is actually prepared for sale 





by Mr. Robert Hunt, of Devonport, specimens 
of which he has been so obliging as to send me, 
and which certainly give results of great 
mise in this line,” and secondly the use of 
todide of silver. “I find,” he says “ that glass so 
coated with iodide of silver is much more sensitive 
than if similarly covered with the chloride.” 

At the meeting of the British Association at 
Plymouth in 1841, Mr. Robert Hunt communi- 
cated a very sensitive Photographic process in 
which the ferrocyanate of potash was employed 
on iodised paper. As this is important, we copy 
a portion of Mr. Hunt’s communication from the 
Report of the British Association for that year, 
which clearly gives to every one the right of 
preparing iodized paper after his method. 
“ Highly glazed letter-paper is washed over with 
a solution of one drachm of nitrate of silver to 
an ounce of distilled water; it is quickly dried, 
and a second time washed with the same solu- 
tion. It is then, when dry, placed for a minute 
in a solution of two drachms of the hydriodate 
of potash in six ounces of water, placed on a 
smooth board, gently washed by allowing some 
water to flow over it, and dried in the dark at 
common temperatures.” In what essentiality 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s iodized paper patented in 1842 
differs from this, we cannot discover. We leave 
the question of the propriety of patenting the 
inventions of other experimentalists to be settled 
by the patentee. 

Again, in Sir John Herschel’s paper already 
quoted, we find the following words: “I was 
induced to try in the first instance a variety of 
mixtures of such organic soluble compounds as 
would not precipitate that salt (nitrate of silver). 
Failing of any marked success in this line (with 
the somewhat problematic exception of the gallic 
acid and its compounds), the next idea,” &c. ; and 
again, after speaking of fixing the pictures ob- 
tained on iodide and bromide of silver, Sir John 
Herschel says they “may be finally fixed with 
hyposulphite of soda, which must be applied hot.” 

We will now turn to Mr. Fox Talbot's patent 
of 1842. The specification of this gives—first, 
nitrate of silver, secondly, iodide of potassium 
washed over the best writing-paper, and then 
with clean water—this he calls “ iodized paper, 
because it has an uniform pale yellow coating of 
iodide of silver.” We know nothing of the patent 
laws if they allow any individual thus completely 
to seize upon the invention of another and make 
it his own. The use of gallic acid combined 
with nitrate of silver is clearly the result of Mr. 
Talbot's investigations, and to the very beautiful 
effects obtained by this—the calotype process— 
no one is disposed to deny his fair claim; and 
we are convinced that he would not upon con- 
sideration be disposed to push his claims asa 
patentee further than this. In the second patent 
“hot hyposulphite of soda” is claimed, but this 
we have seen belongs to Sir John Herschel. 

In May, 1844, Mr. Cundell published in the 
Philosophical Magazine a full development of 
the calotype process as improved by himself, 
and from this period we must date the advance 
of the art in this particular direction. On all 
sides amateurs commenced operations, and the 
calotype became in every respect superior to 
what it was when Mr. Talbot specified. On the 
continent, and at home, various improvements 
were introduced in the paper processes, and the 
use of albumen on glass gave a new feature to 
the art. Eventually, when the use of albumen- 
ized glass and paper had fully developed itself, 
Mr. Talbot, in conjunction with Mr. Malone, 
used porcelain plates, since glass ones could 
not be sustained, and the conversion of a nega- 
tive into a positive image on glass or any other 
material became the subject of a patent. In 
this however they had been long anticipated— 
Sir John Herschel, in 1840, writing of a picture 
on glass, says, “after drying, it was restored, 
and assumed much the air of a Daguerreotype 
when laid on a black ground, and still more so 
when smoked at the back—the silvered portions 
reflecting most light, so that its character bad in 
fact changed from negative to positive” —and again, 
Messrs. Ross and-Thompson in 1850 exhibited to 
the British Association at Edinburgh positive 
images on glass plates. 

At York, in 1844, Mr. Robert Hunt published 
the important use of the protosulphate of iron as 


a developing agent, and at the same time Dr. 
Woods published his catalissotype process, in- 
volving the use of the iodide of iron. In Mr. 
Talbot's last and most sensitive process we find 
these two salts, the protosulphate of iron and the 
todide of iron, combined to produce the sensi- 
bility: this process is also the subject of another 
patent. 

We have endeavoured to show with every cor- 
rectness the condition of Photography in rela~ 
tion to the several patents by which it is clogged. 
We admit Mr. Fox Talbot's claim as a discoverer 
of the first processes with the chloride of silver 
—which, as we have stated, he, then guiltless of 
patents, gave to the world with the true spirit 
of a philosophic enquirer. We fully acknow- 
ledge the validity of the patentee’s claim to pic- 
tures produced upon iodized paper washed with 
gallo-nitrate of silver, but that every improve- 
ment is to be crushed because one man has a 
patent, is a case too monstrous for even the 
worst form of patent laws to contemplate. We 
have heard it questioned whether or not the 
collodion process was free from patent restric- 
tions. We cannot conceive how it can by any 
possibility be involved, but let us examine the 
conditions. 

The collodion process consists of the etherial 
solution of gun cotton, in which some iodine is 
dissolved, spread upon glass, and over this film 
is deposited iodide of silver, when the glass plate 
is dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver. The 
collodion is an absolutely new agent, and although 
iodide of silver is used in the calotype process, it 
must never be forgotten that iodide of silver was 
employed asa photographicagent long previously 
to the date of that patent. The picture is de- 
veloped by the use of the protosulphate of iron, 
or the protonitrate, and many of the more active 
de-oxidising agents may without doubt be ermi- 
ployed. The photograph is fixed with hyposul- 
phite of soda, and from this negative image the 
positive ones are copied by the ordinary process 
of super-position. The negative picture may 
however be converted into a positive one by 
backing it up with any black substance or 
smoking the glass as recommended by Sir John 
Herschel. Referring to the conversion of the 
negative calotype into a positive one, let us exa- 
mine what Mr. Malone did in this direction. An 
albumenized plate is iodised by exposure to 
iodine vapour, and then rendered sensitive by 
being dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver. 
When removed from the camera, “we pour over 
it a saturated solution of gallic acid. A negative 
Talbotype image is the result. At this point 
previous experimentalists have stopped: we 
have gone further, and find that by pouring 
upon the surface of the reddish-brown negative 
image during its development a strong solution 
of nitrate of silver, a remarkable effect is pro- 
duced, The brown image deepens in intensity 
until it becomes black. Another change com- 
mences—the image begins to grow lighter; and 
finally, by perfectly natural magic, black is con- 
verted into white, presenting the curious phe- 
nomenon of the change of a Talbotype negative 
into apparently a positive Daguerreotype, the 
positive still retaining its negative properties 
when viewed by transmitted light.” In Mr, 
Archer's process this result is obtained by pour- 
ing a solution of corrosive sublimate over the 
plate; and it has been shown by Mr. Fry that 
the combined action of pyrogallic acid and pro- 
tonitrate of iron gives rise to the same result. 
The most perfect silvering is however obtained 
by Dr. Diamond's méde of manipulation: which 
is as follows— : 

The picture is taken as in the ordinary col- 
lodion process, and then developed by protoni- 
trate of iron. This salt being thus prepared, 
600 grains of the protosulphate of iron are dis- 
solved in one ounce of water, and the same 
quantity of the nitrate of barytes in six ounces of 
water; these being mixed together protonitrate 
of iron and sulphate of barytes is formed by 
double decomposition. The negative image being 
developed, a mixture of pyrogallic acid and hypo- 
sulphite of soda, which has undergone portial 
decomposition, is poured over the plate, which 
is gently warmed. Upon this the darkened 
parts are rendered brilliantly white by the forma- 
tion of metallic silver. This picture being backed 
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up with black velvet assumes the air of a fine 
Daguerreotype witbout any of the disadvantages 
arising from the reflection of light from the 
polished silver surface. ; 

Our readers will now be able to judge of the 
merits of the different experimentalists to whom 
Photography is indebted for its several improve- 
ments—we leave these to speak for themselves. 
Upon reviewing, however, the various specifica 
tions of the ntee, and the dates of them, we 
cannot but 
require comment, 


To the calotype process, as such, the claim of | 


the patentee is undoubted. He or any other man 
making a discovery has a positive right to patent 
that discovery if he pleases—he has to specify 


the means by which be produces certain results ; | 
but he cannot patent every method by which | 
the same result may be obtained. We learn | 


that the patentee holds a contrary opinion—but 
he is mistaken. No more can he claim every 
metliod of developing a dormant image, than an 
engineer claim every method of raising water in 
which steam is employed. It is a maxim in the 
English patent laws that no principle can be 
patented, but only such special applications as 
may have been the result of the patentee’s in- 
vention. The calotype process however is de- 
veloped, it is not very successfully employed for 
some time, eventually many very great improve- 
ments are effected, new agents are introduced, 
and then the patentee says, these you shall not 
employ without my permission. Beyond this 
albumen is introduced, and glass plates em- 
ployed with advantage, when suddenly we are 
surprised by another patent involving albumen, 
and eventually another ; the sensibility of which 
is entirely dependent upon the use of two salts 
of iron, the value of which, as photographic 
agents, was the discovery of two gentlemen who 
had freely given the results of their investiga- 
tions to the world. This is surely not just to- 
wards those to whom the first suggestions are 
due; and it is still less so towards the public, 
whose property these thoughts or improvements 
had become upon publication. 

None can desire more earnestly than ourselves 
to see high rewards given to those men who 
advance either Art or Manufacture by their 
scientific researches. It is quite unworthy of 
our advanced stage of civilisation, that an 
inventor is driven to the enormous cost of a 


patent to secure his right to his improvement | 


or discovery, And it is lamentable to per- 
ceive how completely one man may include 
in his specifications—and claim as his own 
—those improvements or discoveries which 
belong to others. It may be said every man 
has his remedy at law ; but there are not many 
who are disposed to court the ruin which too 
frequently foows in the train of the remedy. 
Thus it is that improvement is checked in the 
beautiful art of photography; we know of 
several amateurs who refrain from publishing 
their processes, lest they should be caught up 
andl included in some new patent. If the art 
were free, it is now rendered evident most sur- 
prising advances would be made. 

Let us hope that the recent failure of the 
attempt to form a Photographic Society may be 
nae wet of much goqd. TH® patentee must 

ave become aware of the unkindly feeling with 
which his a are viewed. If the society 
was formed free from all restrictive hindrances, 
there can be no doubt that the advances of 
photography would be rapid; and from the 
expressions of all parties, we gather the fact, 
that such a society would confer its highest 
honours upon their countryman, to whom they 
are indebted for the earliest publication of the 
means of permanently fixing sun-drawn pictures. 


[Since the above has been at press, we have 


learned with very much satisfaction that the | 


patentee has been induced to make a proposition 
which may probably lead to the entire removal 
of all patent restrictions from photography. 
We trust that the intention may be fully carried 
out, that we shall yet see the art advancing in 
all its practical applications, and that, by an act 
of liberality, Mr. Fox Talbot may change every 
hostile feeling into a general expression of plea- 
sure, and a realisation of merited honours. } 
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Tue annual meeting of the supporters of this 
institution, for hearing the read and for’ 
the distribution of the prizes, was held in the 
Lyceum Theatre on the 27th of April; Lord 
Londesborough presided on the occasion, Mr. 
Godwin, the zealous and ony pn honorary 
secretary, introduced the report, and congratulated 
the members on the increasing prosperity of the 


smacks with points which | corporation, as shown in the amount of the sub- 
8 with some p 


scriptions for the past year, which reached the 
sum of 12,9032., nearly 15007. more than was 
collected in the preceding year. Of this subscribed 
amount the council set apart 64497, for the 
purchase of pictures, bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, 
and prize engravings; the cost of the engravings 
presented to the members was 3640/. 19s. 4d.; and 
the sundry expenses for carrying on the business 
of the society, including the reserve of two and a 
half per cent. required by the charter, amounted 
to 28137. 9s. 8d.; the reserved fund has now 
reached the sum of 47402. 

The prizes were thus allotted :— twenty-four 
works of Art, valued at 107. each; twenty at 
151.; twenty at 20/.; twenty at 25/.; twenty at 
401.; twelve at 50/.; ten at 60/.; four at 702; 
eight at 80/.; three at 100/.; two at 150/.; one 
at 200/. To these were added five bronzes of 
“Satan Dismayed ;” forty Parian statuettes of 
‘‘ Solitude ;”’ thirty tazzas in iron; twenty-five 
sets of medals, and four hundred and eigty-eight 
proof impressions of the engraving after Hilton’s 
‘‘Crucifixion.”’ Asa detailed list of those names 
to whom the prizes fortunately fell will possess 
no interest save to the individuals themselves, it is 
scarcely worth our while to record them, with the 
exception of the six highest. The 200/. prize fell 
to the Rev. H. Sibthorp, of Washingborough ; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Berens, and Mr. I. D. 
Lucas, of Greenwich, had each a prize of 150/.; 
and the 100/. prizes became the property, respec- 
tively, of Mr. A. Mitchell, of Manchester—Mr. 
Swainson, of Walworth—and Mr, J. Walton, of 
Bolton. 

The report further informed us that the plate of 
‘Queen Philippa and the Burgesses of Calais,” 
engraved by Mr. H. Robinson, after Mr. H. Selous, 
is now fast approaching completion, and promises 
to be a fine and interesting work. For the ensuing 
year, it is proposed to give to each subscriber an 
impression of this plate. Arrangements will be 
made to prevent a repetition of the engraving to 
those who may have gained a proof, by offering the 
choice of some other print. Each subscriber will 
further receive a fac-simile engraving of the design 
in basso-relievo, by Mr. Hancock, “ Christ !ed to 
Crucifixion,”” which will serve as a companion to 
the ‘Entry into Jerusalem,” previously distributed. 
The plate of the ‘Crucifixion,’ after Hilton, is com- 
plete, and is now at press. Fora succeeding year 
**The Piper,”’ after Mr. F. Goodall, and ‘* Richard 
Ceur de Lion,” after Mr. Cross, are nearly com- 
pleted, and promise to be very satisfactory pro- 
ductions. ‘The illustrations of *‘ The Traveller ’’ 
having proved agreeable to the subscribers at large, 
the council propose to obtain and issue a series of 
wood-engravings from eminent artists, illustrative 
of ‘Childe Harold.” They further contemplate a 
series of engravings from a selected number of the 
best works of deceased British artists, with the 
design of forming a series of the best examples of 
the English school of painting, a work which the 
council hope will prove acceptable and at the same 
time instructive to the subscribers. Several changes 
have taken place, during the past year, in the 
governing body of this society; Lord Monteagle 

as been elected president in the room of the late 
Duke of Cambridge; the Bishop of Ely, a vice- 
president, and Messrs. Munro, Hill, Leaf, and 
Alderman Salomons, members of council, in place 
of Messrs. Britton, Macready, and Duckworth. 

The subscribers will remember that—in reply to 
premiums of 100/. and 50/7. offered respectively for 
the first and second best models in plaster of a 
single figure, fitted to be afterwards produced in 
bronze—forty statuettes were submitted to the 
council, and by arrangement with the royal com- 
missioners, they formed a prominent part of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. At the close of the 
Exhibition, the council selected ‘‘ Satan Dismayed,” 
found to be by Mr. H. H. Armstead, of Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the first premium; 
and “‘ Solitude,” by Mr. J. Lawlor, of Wyndham 
Street, Bryanston Square, for the second. The 
council further expressed their approbation of a 
third, “ Ephialtes Chained,” found to be by Mr. 
Hunt, of Harrison Street, Gray's Inn Lane. We 
had an opportunity of inspecting these models 
prior to their being sent to the Crystal Palace, and 
were greatly pleased with several of them. Mr. 
Armstead’s “‘ Satan Dismayed ” is a work of more 





than ordinary excellence; we shall be reatl 
surprised if this sculptor does not hereafter : 
an ornament to our school. The bronzes produced 
ya 4 D ge + ng ond cae to be, as they 
ou are, hi prized by those i 
to sagen at they’ ion fallen. a 
n conclusion we must be allowed to express 0 
exceeding pleasure at the position which the Are 
Union of London now occupies, in spite of numerous 
obstacles that have at times endangered its stability ; 
we hope hereafter to record its still greater success. 
An institution which, since its formation, has 
expended 150,000/, in advancing the arts of the 
country, must have conferred substantial benefit 
on many, and pleasure to a yet larger number; it 
is therefore justly entitled to the Best wishes and 
— of every lover of Art. 

None who have watched the growth of this 
Institution, and are acquainted with its workings 
but must acknowledge that no little portion of its 
success has been owing to the perseverance, zeal 
and unwearied exertion—afforded, too, altogether 

ratuitously—of the honorary secretary, George 

odwin, Esq., F.R.S., to whom both the sub- 
scribers, and especially the artists who have reaped 
the benefit of this Society, are very greatly indebted. 
Through good report and evil report he has la- 
boured to advance its interests, too frequently with 
scarcely any recognition of his valuable services,— 
services which ae not to be lightly appreciated, 
when offered amid his multifarious other engage- 
ments. It affords us much pleasure to bear this 
testimony to the merits of a gentleman to whom 
the Arts owe so much, 


a 


THE MOTHER. 


FROM THE GROUP BY J. H. FOLEY, A.R.A. 


In the Art-Journal of January, 1849, was intro- 
duced an engraving from Mr. Foley's beautiful 
group of sculpture entitled “Ino and Bacchus,” 
now in the gallery of the Earl of Ellesmere ; 
his group of “ The Mother,” which we have en- 
graved for the present number, may be regarded 
as a companion to the preceding work: the 
original model will be remembered by all who 
visited last year the room at the Royal Academy 
set apart for sculptures. 

The composition is one that eminently mani- 
fests the sculptor’s ability to deal with the 
highest order of poetical art, as much as his 
statue of “John Hampden” in the New Houses 
of Parliament shows his capacity for grappling 
with the difficulties of historic portraiture and 
personal character. The truthful simplicity of 
the subject before us is not more apparent than 
its rich and varied grouping, as seen in the 
diversity of elegant lines which the figures 
assume, indicating that the two qualities thus 
brought together are not incompatible with each 
other. The pyramidal form into which the two 
children are thrown is again repeated, without 
a repetition of attitude, in the entire composi- 
tion, so that the eye is not pained by the 
intersection of lines tending to destroy the 
harmony. It cannot for one moment be supposed 
that such an arrangement was accidental or 
devoid of express motive ; it must have been 
rather the result of a mind deeply imbued with 
a knowledge of the true principles of his art. 

The story of the design, so to speak, is soon 
narrated, though it tells its own tale so well as 
to require no description; the children are 
scrambling playfully for flowers, and their 
mother is gazing upon them with an expression 
of countenance that belongs only to a mother. 
The merits of the work lie as much in its 
individual features as in its entirety; in the 
admirable modelling of each of the play-fellows, 
with their round well-developed limbs, mani- 
festing health and vigour, as in the matured 
and delicate graces of the mother. - 

We believe this charming composition has 
not yet been “turned into marble;” but it 
would argue but little for the patronage bestowed 
upon sculpture in this country were the model 
now in the studio of Mr. Foley, to have no more 
enduring record of its existence than its own 
perishing clay. It could scarcely be expected 
that the sculptor would undertake the execution 
of a work requiring so much labour and cost of 
material, except upon a commission; this we 
shall hope ere long to learn he has received. 











 Ewbank, R.S.A., 212.; “The Young Philosopher,” 
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PICTURE SALES. mS pe 5 oy the ing Butoles,” phat —] i: and absolutely colourless ; a pair of narrow, u igh . 


7 is very rarely so important a collection of English 
pe rns consigned to the auctioneer’s hammer 
as that which Mr. Clow, of Ash House, near Liver- 
pool, sent to the rooms of Messrs. Winstanley and 
Sons in this great and commercial town, towards 
the end of April. We alluded to the matter in our 
last month’s number, and must again express our 
sincere concern at the dis n of this well-chosen 
gallery. It has been ught that the pictures | 
would have found a better market in London, but 
the merchantsand amateurs of Liverpool and Man- | 
chester are liberal purchasers of works of Art ; and, 
moreover, a journey of a couple of hundred miles 
in these times is nothing to those who reside at a 
distance and are desirous of acquiring valuable 
Art-productions. So that looking at what the sale 
realised, and the cost and hazard of transmission 
to the metropolis, we think the late owner has no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the result. As the 
majority of the paintings have a wide reputation, 
<a our columns may be found useful for future 
reference, we shall report the whole of the works 
offered with the exception of a very few of minor 
importance. The entire number of pictures was 87. 

“ Vessels in a fresh breeze,” cabinet size, W. 





Farrier, afew inches only in dimensions, 25/. 14s. 6d. ; 
“ Italian Boy and Dolls,” T. F. Marshall, 362. 15s. ; 
“The Applicant,” a small work, by C. W. Cope, 
R.A., 42. ; “ A Bit of Scotch Mutton,” ten inches 
by fifteen, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 631.; “Don 
Quixoteand Sancho Panza,” J. Gilbert, 371. 5s. 6d. ; 
“On the Dacco Granada,” thirteen inches by 
eighteen, D. Roberts, R.A., 541. 12s.; a com- 
panion work by the same artist, ‘‘ Convent of the 
Carmelites at Burgos,” 541. 12s.; ‘‘ Viewin Venice,” 
seventeen inches by thirteen, C. Stanfield, R.A., 
112/.7s. ; “A Nun Reading,”’ ten inches by twelve, 
F. Goodall, 632. ; “ The Outcast,” small, J. R. Her- 
bert, R.A., 672. 4s.;* “ Katwick, Coast of Holland,” 
small, E. W. Cooke, A.R:A., 507. 8s.; *‘ Heath 
Scene,”’ small, J. B. Pyne, 437. 1s.; ‘Girl at a 
Spring,” a work of little pretension as to size, 
and still less as to subject, but charmingly 
painted, by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., was sold 
for the large sum of 1311. 5s.; ‘* Down Castle, 
Perthshire,” H. M‘Culloch, R.S.A., 301. 9s.; 
Wilkie’s Sketch for a Picture of ‘‘ John Knox 
Administering the Sacrament, at Calder House,” 
engraved in the Art-Journal for March, 1848, for 
which purpose it was lent us by Mr. Clow, realised 
the sum of 861. 2s.; Maclise’s noble picture of 
“Hunt the Slipper,” too well known to require 
comment, was sold to Mr. Miller, of Preston, for 
6951. 2s.; two other equally celebrated works by 
the same artist, ‘‘ Fitting out Moses for the Fair,” 
and “Moses returning from the Fair,’’ fell into 
the hands of Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, the 
former for 420/., and the latter for 3677. 10s. ; 
Collins’s ‘‘ Happy as a King,” slightly varied from 
the same subject in the Vernon collection, was 
bought by Mr. Grundy for 4467. 5s.: we believe 
this picture was originally painted for the Messrs. 
Finden, who paid 288/. 14s. for it, for the purpose 
of engraving in their “‘ Royal Gallery of British 
Art”; “‘The Highland Funeral,” by G. Harvey, 
R.S.A., well known from the engraving, realised 
115/. 10s., and the original sketch for the picture 
211. 10s. ; “* Scotch Scenery,” combining the talents 
of Harvey, Thorburn, and McCulloch, sold for 
891. 5s.; “Isle of Skye,” by Thomson, of 
Duddingston, 791. 16s.; “View from the Walls | 
of Lucca,” A. Wilson, 40/.; “The Glen of | 
Enterkin,” 73. 10s. ; “‘ Argyle, an hour before his | 
Execution,” G. Harvey, 42/.; ‘The Foundling,”’ | 
a tiny gem, also by G. Harvey, 28/. 7s.; another | 
picture by Harvey, who figured largely and well | 








* On this picture being offered, Mr. Shand intimated 
that it was not rightly described. The Liverpool Mercury, 
which mentions this fact, adds:—“ Mr. Winstanley then 
called upon Mr. Herbert, the brother of the artist, to say | 
what the picture was, and he replied that the picture in | 
ous was aren! by his —_ Mr. Szand then 
sa nat the origi cture was in the possession of 
Mr. A. Shand, of Liverpool. Mr. Herbert had borrowed | 
it from him, under the of getting it engraved 
and had kept it a long time, but the picture never 
been engraved to this day. He should have been pre- 


pared to go all over England to make this statement, for | 


the protection of the — He believed that a picture 
in his own possession had been treated in the same way. 
This picture, which was ‘The Gaoler’s Daughter,’ had 
been kept two years, and treated ina similar manner. 
The original picture of ‘The Outcast’ was in the pos- 
session of Mr. Alexander in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool. Mr. Winstanley that-if a man painted 
two pictures of the same subject, both were original. 
Mr. Herbert said that the picture then to be sold was 
commenced before the other, Mr. Shand’s picture 
was finished first; and that, Mr. Shand purchased 
the picture, he did not purchase the copyright. The 
painting was then put up. 


| pleasing work from the same hand, 71 





‘“*The Ferry,” F. W. Watts, small, 21/.; the 
“ Head of a Lady,” a circular sketch, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, 32/. 12s.; ‘* Trial of Archbishop Laud,”’ 
the finished sketch for the larger picture, twelve 
inches by sixteen, A. Johnstone, 36/.; “‘ A Woody 
Scene,” ten inches by fourteen, F. Kt. Lee, R.A., 
207. 9s.; ‘* Girl Washing her Feet by a Stream near 
a Wood,” rather small, T. Creswick, R.A., 66/. ; 
“ Rebecca,” R. 8. Lauder, 53/. Lis. ; * Fruit,” one 
of Etty’s brilliant expositions of colouring, very 
small, 31/. 10s.; *‘ Sherwood Forest,” Duncan, 
= = — _ po et on small, 

. 4s.; a little “ , with a Cottage on 
the bank of a River, with a Boat and Figures,’’ 
by W. Mulready, R.A., 1092. 4s.; “The Cottage 
Door,” by the same artist, seven inches by nine, 
532. 1ls.; “Le Bon Curé,”’ F, Goodall, 862. 2s. ; 
“ Music” and “ Poetry,’”’ by H. O’Neil, 222. 1s. 
each; a most masterly picture by P. Nasmyth, 
the Ruysdael of the English school, “‘ View on the 
Thames—Evening,”’ about two feet by three, 189/.; 
“The Alhambra,”’ by D. Roberts, RA, a very 
fine example of this “master, 194/. 5s.; ‘* The 
Curlers,” by G. Harvey, engraved, 127/. 1s.; 
‘* Peasants going to the Festa of the Pie de Grotto,” 
T. Uwins, R.A., 901. 6s.; ‘“‘ Caught Napping,’”’ P. 
F. Poole, A.R.A., 1102. 5s.; ‘‘ Cattle Reposing,”’ 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 1177. 12s.; “The Young 
Artist,”” Mrs. Carpenter, 37/. 16s.; “‘ Fruit,” one 
of G. Lance’s finest works, 115/. 10s. ; ‘‘ Battle of 
Preston Pans,” Sir W. Allan, R.A., 37/. 16s.; 
‘Putney Heath,” J. B. Pyne, 697. 6s.; “ Antici- 
pation,” a cabinet gem in Webster’s characteristic 
style, 170/.; Wilkie’s finished sketch for his “‘ Rent 
om 1577. 10s.; G. Harvey’s noble composition 
well-known from the engraving, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Bible in the Crypt of old St. Paul’s,”’ 
3672. 10s.; ** Rhodes,” a very fine picture by W. 
Miiller, one of our greatest colourists, whose early 
death was a national loss, 3677. 10s.; ‘‘ The Dance 
from the Shield of Achilles, described by Homer,” 
a composition, which, for variety of action, for 
masterly grouping and powerful colour, ranks 
among the greatest, if not the very first, of Etty’s 
works, realised the sum of 1155/.; Harvey’s ‘* Wise 
and Foolish Builders,”’ a well-known and most 
charming work, 215/. 5s.; another of the same 

inter’s truly poetical compositions, ‘‘ Children 

lowing Bubbles in the Churchyard of the Grey- 
Friars, Edinburgh,’ was bought, and by no means 
dearly, for the sum of 367/. 10s. ; ‘‘ Lear disinherit- 
ing Cordelia,’ a pieture of moderate dimensions, 
by J. R. Herbert, R.A., 294/. ; *‘ The Blacksmith’s 
Shop—Twilight,” by T. Creswick, R.A.,an unusual 
subject with this painter, but finely treated, 168/. ; 
“ Moonlight,” H McCulloch, R.S.A., 482. 6s. ; 
“The Warren Bank,” F. R. Lee, R. A., 697. 6s, 
The whole of the oil pictures realised 8740/. 

But besides these, was a collection of about fifty 
very charming small water-colour drawings by 
the leading artists in this department of Art. Our 
space will not enable us to give a detailed list of 
them, but some idea of their excellence may be 
formed from the gross sum at which they were 
disposed of, viz. 1106/.; amounting to 9846/. 


An anonymous collection of pictures and draw- 
ings was sold by Messrs. Foster and Son, at their 
rooms in Pall-Mall, in the early part of last month ; 
it contained a few capital examples of our native 
artists, though, with two or three exceptions, not 
what we considered as among their best works. A 
picture of moderate dimensions by Pyne, some- 
what cold in colour, “The Vale of St. John, 


| Cumberland,” sold for 32 guineas; ‘‘ The Pastor’s 


Visit,” a rather large work, displaying consider- 
able talent, 53 guineas; the well-known picture 


| by A. Egg, A.R.A., “Cromwelland his Chaplain,” 
| was knocked down to Mr. Bates for 235 guineas ; 


Frith’s “‘ Malvolio,” realised only 75 guineas, a 


| sum far below its value, although we must class it 


with his second-rate works; “‘ The Feast of 
Thanksgiving to celebrate the Rising of the Nile,” 
by Linnell, a quaint, and by no means interesting 

icture, sold for 30 guineas; ‘‘ The Fatal Meeting,” 
y “Herbert, R.A. 41 pone * A Girl at the 
Spring,” a small, and -looking picture by 
Inskipp, 34 guineas ; ‘The Idle Lake,” a charm- 
ing bit of colour, by F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., 
83 ineas; “ Rinaldo and Armida, = a less 

eas; & 
small picture by Etty, of wonderful truth, but 
objectionable as a composition, entitled “‘ Venus 
reposing,” 40 guineas; a little cabinet picture by 


Maclise,-R.A.of.a girl with a harp, symbolical of 
* Treland,”’ sug; by one of Moore’s“* Melodies,” 
fetched the 1 sum of 94 guineas; it is an early 


work of the artist's; the figure is beautifully com- 
posed, but low in colour, and, to our mind, 
disfigured by the rainbow, which is bad in form, 





se by Poole, A.R.A., “ Ferdia 
iranda playing at Chess,”’ and the ‘‘ Love Scene,” 
from the same realised 145 guineas each ; 
the } picture by Creswick and Ansdell jointly, 
entitled “ land,” and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1850, was knocked to Mr Bates for 
245 guineas: the purchaser has bought it cheaply. 
Selous’s “‘ Origin of Music,”’ engraved, was sold to 
Mr. Lloyd for pt manny ; Linnell’s ‘‘ Flight into 
Egypt,”’ one of his very finest productions of this 
class, sold for 185 guineas, a sum infinitely below 
its value; Creswick’s ‘‘ Haunt of the Kingfisher,” 
a highly-finished picture, but very low in colour, 
realised 80 guineas; a clever work of the Wilkie 
school, ‘‘ The Larder invaded,” by T. Faed, R.S.A., 
67 guineas ; a small example of Pyne, “‘ The Vale of 
Neath,”’35 guineas; alargeand brilliantmarine view 
by the late G. Chambers, charming in composition, 
and pure in tone, “‘ A View off the Isle of Wight,” 
155 guineas; a large gallery picture, ‘A View of 
Edinburgh from the Calton Hill,” to which 
Turner’s name was attached in the Catalogue, sold 
for 65 guineas ; it showed some clever painting in 
parts, especially in the sky, but the whole was in 
a very faded condition: still it would have realised 
a much larger sum had it been a veritable work of 
this master, or even a good nw. A little “ Interior 
of a Cottage with an Old Woman knitting,” by 
Anthony, sold for 45 guineas; and a fine specimen 
of Linnell’s pencil, of cabinet size, “‘ The Gipsey 
Tent,” was knocked down at 100 guineas. 


—_-——_ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 





Panix.—Eugene De la Croix is busy painting a 
Chapel in the Church of St. Sulpice; it is to be 
executed in fresco.—The adoption of payment for 
the first eight days, and, after that, two days in 
each week, for entry to the Salon, is found to answer 
well; the first eight days, it is said, produced nearly 
10002. sterling. —The Cour du Louvre so tastefully 
executed by M. Duban, will in consequence of that 
gentleman being deprived of his office, undergo 
several alterations; one quarter of the space has 
been surrounded with boards to try the effect of the 
new project. The on dit is, that M. Duban lost 
his post because he opposed the erection of 
barracks, a part of the intended plan at the 
termination of the Louvre, thinking the objects of 
fine Arts might be endangered thereby in case of 
some popular rising. The termination of tho 
Louvre is to be finished with great activity. The 
a entry to the Caroussel will be on the Place 
du Palais Royal. Cavalry barracks are to occupy 
one side of the gate, and infantry barracks the 
other side; the work is expected to be finished in 
three years.—The Bois de Boulogne has been 

urchased of the Government by the ‘ Ville de 

aris,” also the promenade of the Champs Elysées, 
on condition they be laid out in walks, artificial 
rivers, shrubberies, ornamented with statues, foun- 
tains, candelabras, &c. The Town Council have 
engaged to spend 2,000,000f. in ten years for these 
purposes, and if ey tastefully carried 
out, these promenades will be the most splendid in 
the whole world, The sale of the Gallery of 
Paintings of Marechal Soult took place on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st of May; although many of 
the best pictures had been sold privately, enough 
remained to attract universal notice. The fate of 
celebrated galleries of paintings is curious; that of 
Aguado valued by himself at 5,000,000f., fetched 
at the sale about 400,000f.; that of Cardinal 
Fesch, was valued by himself at 20,000,000f. during 
his lifetime, he was offered 5,000,000f. and at the 
sale they realised about 2,000,000f, The “ Con- 
ception,” painted by Murillo for the Church of 
Los Venerables, at Seville; the “ Birth of the 
Virgin,” from the Cathedral of Seville; the 
“Crucifixion,” by Zurbaran; the “ Descent from 
the Cross,” by Morales; ‘‘ Abraham and the 
Angels,” by Fernandez Navaretta; “ Jesus carry- 
ing his Cross,” on slate, by Sebastien del Piombo, 
were among the principal of the Soult Collection 
left for sale-—The administrations of the Louvre 
have decided that 800f. should be — for a litho- 
graphic production of one of the best paintings of 
the Salon.—We mentioned in one of our last 
numbers a tree belongin g te the old Place de 
Gréve, and which was to ulled down; it is 
said the Government has pu it, and mean 
to erect it at the corner of a street facing the noble 
tower of St. Jaques de la Boucherie, which also 
stands in the line of the new Rue de Rivoli, and 
which was purchased for preservation a few years 
ago by the town.—Several picture sales have 
recently taken place; that of M. Quedeville had 
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nothia remarkable; two small paintings 
we by A Albert Durer, sold for 1450f. and 
1700f., respectively; the “ Presentation in the 
Temple,” attributed to Van Eyck, but assigned by 
some competent judges to Justus Van Ghent, 14908; 
the “ Marriage of St. Catharine,” attributed to 
Emling, 2950f.; one by Holbein, put up at 7000f., 
brought only 700f.; it was stated M. Q. refused 
25,000f. fur it offered by Aguado. The sale of 
M. Delessert’s choice collection of old prints went 
off well at high prices, “‘ Vulean forging Arms,” 
by Nicoletta Rosa, 150f.; B. Montegna’s * St. 
George,” 230f.; Campagnola’s * St. John Baptist,” 
325f.; Mare Antonio’s ** Adam and Eve,” 1520f. ; 
his ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” 615f.; ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Supper,” 901f.; ‘* Descent from the Cross,” 
910f.; ‘* Virgin on the Ciouds,” 510f.; another 
640f.; ‘Martyrdom of St, Laurence,” 21108. ; 
“St. Cecilia,” 870f.; ‘* Judgment of Paris,” 
2030f.; ** Galatea,”’ 820f. Of the German school, 
Albert Durer’s “ Adam and Eve,’’ 400f.; ‘ Cruci- 
fix,”’ (sword-hilt) 430f.; ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” 245f. ; 
“St, Hubert,”’ 355f.; ‘‘ Melancholy,” 111f., &c. 
&e.; Vandyke’s“ Jesus insulted,” 405f. ; Portrait 
of “Breughel,” 240f.; Rembrandt's “ Hundred 
Guilder,” print, 1020f.; ‘* Ecce Homo,” 12008. ; 
Descent from the Cross,”’ 500f.; the “ Three | 
Trees,” (very fine) 600f. The sale realised above | 
59,0007. A painting attributed to Rubens was 

sold under the fullowing circumstances. M. | 
Verlinden, painter at Antwerp, discovered some 
years back a painting by Rubens which he sold 
to M. Hebrard for 12,000f., who paid 1090f. for 
repairs; it was exhibited and excited universal | 
admiration, and was sent to Paris and sold to 
M. Duban for 25,000f. M. Aguado subsequently 
purchased it for 35,000f. or 40,000f, ; at his sale it 
was bought for the Louvre at 7000f. The low 
price at which it was sold gave doubts of the 
authenticity of the painting, it was re-sold to 
M. Ledru for the same price, at whose sale it has 
just gone for 3000f. 

The new library of the Conservatoire des Arts ct 
Métiers is just opened. It was formerly the refec- 
tory of the Abbaye St Martin des Champs. The 
colonettes supporting the ogeeal roof, walls, doors, 
&c., have been richly decorated and gilt; the par- 
quet isin mosaic, Four candelabras, in stamped 
iron, and very beautiful, are placed in the corners. 
The portico of the building, in the Rue St. Martin, 
is chaste and in good taste. 

A celebrated painter in porcelain and ivory, 
L. B. Sarant, has just died at Paris, aged eighty- 
four. He first came into public notice when | 
Napoleon was First Consul, and was patronised | 
by him a good deal: the Bourbon family, on their 
restoration, also encouraged him. One of his 
principal works is a table, containing portraits of 
all the great gencrals of antiquity; it was cxecutcd 
for Napoleon, but on his downfall was given by 
Louis XVIII. to the Prince-Regent of England; it 
is now in the possession of her Majesty the 
Queen. 

The workmen are hard at work in the Carré 
du Louvre, Several fresh candelabra have been | 
placed, and temporary statues (plaster casts from | 
the antique) have been erected on the pedestals | 
placed last month. The aspect is highly pleasing, 
wid appears to answer exceedingly well.—Work- 
men are very busy finishing the two principal 





chapels of the Eglise St. Laurent which have been | 


completely restored. Several of the other chapels | 
of this church have been decorated in fresco; seven 
fine stained glass windows, executed after the de- 
signs by Galimard, have been added. The origin 
of this ancient basilic loses itself in the night of 
ages, if the testimony of Gregoire de Tours be 
admitted, who speaks of the basilic of St. Laurent 
the Martyr, as existing in 583. It was repaired | 
by Philippe IL., rebuilt at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and dedicated, in 1429, by | 
Jaques le Chatelier, bishop of Paris; several times 
restored, with additions, in 1548, 1602, 1622, at 
which period was added the portal that stands 
at present. In 1793, this church was called the 
**Temple of Hymen and Fidelity.” 

CoreNnnaGen.—A paragraph in the “ Morning 
Herald,” informs us that a Crystal Palacc—a 
miniature of the great building in London—is 
about to be erected at Christiansburg. The plans 
have been designed by Professor Hetsch. It is to 
occupy a surface of 4800 square métres, and it is 
destined to receive specimens of the Fine Arts and 
Industry of the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. The purport 
of such an Institution, the funds for which have 
heen provided by a company of Danish capitalists 
has produced a very favourable effect, as showing 
the brotherly feeling which subsists between the 
three Scandinavian families, and which this 
enterprise is so well calculated to cement and 
ymicrcase, 





| carry out the objects of its 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—The distribution of the prizes amonz 
the subscribers to the Art- Union of Glasgow, tovk 
place, we expect, at the end of the past month. 
This society has made good progress since its 
establishment in the year 1848, when it numbered 
$18 members, and in the past year 2730 members. 
Its present strength we do not 
the council have purchased works of Art to the 
amount of 1800/. we may presume it has largely 
increased, inasmuch as they spent last year only 
1995/., which included the cost of engravings, and 
the premium paid to Mr. E. M. Ward, A.R.A, 
for the best picture exhibited at the West of Scot- 
land Academy. We have on previous occasions re- 
marked that the committee of the Art-Union of 
Glasgow select the pictures, &c., as prizes, instead of 
leaving each prize-holder to choose hisown. A list 
of those bought for the present year’s distribution 
is in our hands. It contains works by many 
artists very fuvourably known in Scotland and 
here :—Foley, A.R.A., Drummond, Noel Paton, 
Branwhite, Jutsum, Boddington, Sant, Hering, 
Oliver, Copley Fielding, Vickers, &c. The print 
of “ Heather Belles,” issued to the subscribers of 
1851-2, is noticed elsewhere. 

Cork.—The arrangements making for the great 
industrial exhibition, which opens here on the 10th 
inst., are procecding most satisfactorily, consider- 
able funds having been collected for assisting to 
romoters, which, of 
course, bear reference to Irish matters chiefly, if 
not exclusively. A sub-committee has also recently 
been appointed to arrange for the delivery of a 
course of lectures in connection with the exhibi- 
tion, and devoted to the illustration of Irish Art, 
Industry, and Science. 

SaLrorp. — The testimonial to the late Sir 
Robert Peel has recently been erected in Peel 
Park. It isa bronze statue of the statesman, ten 


| feet high, standing on a granite pedestal, seven 


feet in height; it is froma model by Mr. M. Noble, 
of Bruton-street. The work altogether has met 
with the entire approval of the committee. 
Betrast.—Theannualexhibition of works of Art 
has just closed, after a most favourable season, 


| considering that the attempt to establish such an 
| exhibition is of very recent date. 
| who visited the gallery may be thus classified, 2788 


The numbers 


by single payments, 300 family tickets which of 


| course admitted many more, 15 season tickets, and 
| 430 pupils from schools and schools of design. 


Pictures to the amount of nearly 700/. were sold. 
Great praise is due to Mr. C. L. Nursey, the 


| honorary secretary, for the exertions he has made 
| to promote the Arts in Belfast. 


-— — @-—--— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Sin,—As a pupil of the Female School of Design 
(fresh christened, for some unknown cause, the 
**School of Ornamental Art’’), allow me to call 
your attention to changes which have taken place 
since the school has been removed from the Strand; 
changes that deprive the students of a great portion 
of that instruction that has previously enabled 
them to make the satisfactory progress they have 
hitherto. 

While the school was in the Strand, the average 


| number of pupils in attendance was under sixty ; 


we then had an assistant master, Mr. M‘Ian, a 
gentleman peculiarly qualified by his kind manner, 
great attention, and general knowledge of Art, 
to give that instruction required for our progress ; 
how we did progress the last two exhibitions have 
shown. Now we are in Gower Street, the number 
of pupils is above a hundred, and instead of having 
more teachers we have one less; consequently, if 
in the Strand the average amount of instruction 
was six minutes a-day, having two-thirds more in 
number we can only receive a 1.ttle more than two 
minutes; add to that, there is a notice now up, 
that the fee for all in the advanced classes is to be 
double. Now, Mr. Editor, it is the advanced 
classes who require more instruction instead of 
less, and it does appear most extraordinary that 
they should be called upon to pay double, un'ess 
the increase of fee is for the purpose of clearing 
the school of those who can least afford to pay. 

There are many in the school who have been 
struzgling for years to obtain sufficient knowledge 
to enable them to support themselves— pupils, 
whose friends can ill afford what they pay at 
present, small as the amount is. I trust you will 
exercise your powerful pen in our behalf. 

A STUDENT. 





et know, but as | 





SCHOOL OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


By the gracious permission of h. ; 
Marlborough pal has pra a, 
source of public instruction and gratification 
“ The Government School of Design,” or, as we 
presume we are hereafter to call it, “the School 
of Ornamental Art,” has here exhibited the 
works of its students, not only those of London 
but those of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Provinces. The private view took place on the 
18th of May; on the day preceding, the Queen 
honoured the collection by inspecting it, and 
on the 19th it was opened to the public free of 
charge. This is just as it should be; great good 
cannot fail to follow so judicious a course. 
The exhibition must be visited by the manu- 
facturers, by the artisans—by all in short to 
whom improvement in Art is of value—and we 
trust, generally, by the people, who will here 
acquire better habits of taste, while assuring 
themselves that the annual grants to the 
schools are, if not in all cases uaexceptionably, 
for the most part wisely and rofitably 
bestowed. In Marlborough House Pa may 
now be seen free, the productions of the pupils 
of all the schools: they are greatly varied; 
comprising designed objects in nearly every 
branch of productive Art, and are, to say the 
least, highly encouraging. They manifest a 
very marked improvement ; show progress in 
the right direction; and cheer the hopes of 
those who are looking forward to a time when 
British taste shall equal British skill in all the 
products of Art-manufacture. 

It is impossible for us, at the period of the 
month at which we write, to do more than 
notice the collection—as entirely satisfactory to 
all parties by whom it has been formed, the 
masters and the students, and not less so, the 
public. In our next we shall pass the subject 
under more detailed critical review. Mean- 
while, we earnestly hope that manufacturers of 
all classes will inspect these works, and either 
sclect or commission from the collection. It is 
their interest as well as their duty so to do. 

Combined with this exhibition is one of a 
scarcely less interesting and important character. 
It is known that Messrs. Cole, Jones, Redgrave, 
aud Pugin, were directed by the Board of 
Trade’ to purchase from the Great Exhibition, 
articles to the value of 5000/. to form the nucleus 
of a “Museum of Manufactures.” The money 
has been expended; and at Marlborough 
House the purchases made are in course of 
exhibition, so that the judgment and skill 
exercised in the selection may be submitted 
to public opinion. 

Than this, no arrangement can be more fair ; 
those who think that better things might have 
been chosen—that the money might have been 
more appropriately laid out—must, at all events, 
admit that the agents on the part of the public 
leave themselves freely open to criticism; if, 
therefore, they are willing to bear the blame, 
they have a right to demand the praise. 

It is needless for us to tell our readers that 
we have been more than sceptical concerning 
the appointment of Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. R. 
Redgrave, as the superintendents or directors of 
the Government School of Design. But when 
we see movements like this, we are honestly 
and honourably bound to give to these gentle- 
men the credit to which they are entitled ; for, 
we presume, this exhibition (with its attendant 
“lectures” and “reports” ) at Marlborough House 
is part of the plan upon which they mean to 
conduct the schools. Now, it is notorious that 
in many essential particulars, the schools have 
grievously wanted a head; the masters (in 
London far more than in the Provinces) have — 
thought much more of their own “conveniences” 
in the way of easy salaries, than of the require- 
ments of the pupils; and the stir now making 
may be pregnant with beneficial results to the 
schools and to the community. ; 

If we find such to be the case, our duty will 
be plain ; if our own doubts are removed, it will be 
our task to endeavour to remove doubts from 
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our readers, At least the move we have just 
witnessed demands from us that we await other 
moves. The progress of the Government School 
of Design is an affair of vast consequence: far 
happier shall we be to find our prognostics 
unfulfilled, and that the new management is a 
management, than to see evil happen to an 
establishment which after twelve years of struggle 
was just beginning to work for the service of 
he country. 
‘ As we ae intimated, we can, in this number 
of the Art-Journal, do little more than record 
the fact of the opening of the Exhibition } Pro- 
mising, however, a detailed critical analysis in 
“our next.” 

For the purpose of establishing the Museum 
a grant of 5000/. was, as we have said, awarded 
for the purchase of suitable specimens from the 
Great Exhibition. Of this sum 42171. 1s. 5d. 
has been expended in the following proportions: 
—Articles exhibited on the foreign side of the 
Exhibition, 20751. 98.; articles exhibited on the 
British sido, 865/. 11s. 5d.; articles exhibited by 
the East India Company, 1276/. 1s. The relative 
expenditure according to the class of objects 
purchased is as follows:—Woven fabrics 9961. 
lés. 4d.; metal works, 13711. 6d.; enamels, 
8441. 12s.: ceramic manufactures, 312/. 16s. 1d.; 
wood-carvings, 691/. 168. 6d. . 

Of the purchases that have been made for this 
“Museum of Manufacturing Art,” we are bound 
to acknowledge that the objects, generally, have 
been well selected for educational purposes. In 
some instances we think too large sums have 
been expended on the acquisitions, as in the case 
of the sword bought of M.M. Marrel Fréres, and 
the large carved cabinet of A. Burbetti, neither 
of which, though excellent of their kind, are 
likely to be of such use to the manufacturing 
student as to justify so large an expenditure— 
400/. for the latter, and 200/, for the former. 
The textile fabrics from the East may be studied 
advantageously. The French metallic produc- 
tions are of a high order of excellence, cups, 
swords, bracelets, caskets, &c., by Rudolphi, 
Froment-Meurice, Marrel Fréres, Gueyton, Fal- 
loise. Nor are those of our own manufac. 
turers, Hunt and Roskell, Lambert and Rawlings, 
Elkington, Hardman, and others, far behind 
them in merit. We also noticed a beautiful 
bottle ornamented with imitation jewels by 
Alderman Copeland, some excellent specimens 
of Minton’s encaustic tiles, carpets by Watson, 
Bell and Co. Upon the subject of the selec- 
tions there will be of course two opinions: we 
are certainly at a loss to account for some of 
them; but upon this topic we shall have to 
comment next month. 


—— 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 





AnorTuer of the results arising out of the great 
event of the past year is a recent movement 
made by the Society of Arts with the idea of 
uniting itself for practically useful purposes, with 
all the literary, scientific, and mechanics’ institu- 
tions throughout the country. The advantages 
expected to be derived from such an union are :— 


“* Facilities for making engagements, on known 
terms, at a cheaper rate, and in greater variety, 
with eminent lecturers, in whose principles con- 
fidence may be placed; for conferring respecting 
the comparative merits of lecturers, and for creating 
a fresh supply in such departments as may be 
rcquisite. Systematic courses of lectures, and 
lectures having the character of progressive 
lessons. Circulation of MS. lectures. Occasional 
exhibitionsand circulation of works of art, diagrams, 
natural objects, drawings, models, and specimens 
of useful inventions. Loans of expensive books. 
Interchange of natural objects of different locali- 
ties. Interchange of reports and practical 
suggestions. Supply of instructions and materials 
for drawing classes, and circulation of models for 
such classes. Purchase of books, casts, specimens, 
and illustrations at wholesale prices, Advice and 
assistance in selection and purchase of books, &c. 
Communication of new discoveries and facts. Exact 
information of events interesting to institutions. 
Regular and complete statistical returns. Joint 
action for the benefit of isistitutions, and for pro= 
motion of science, literature, fine arts, &c. Diree- 
tion of attention to facilities for investigating 


practical subjects. Knowledge and experience of 
the working of the plans of kindred institutions. 
Annual or other conferences of the representatives 
of institutions, Inventions rewarded by the 
Society of Arts, a valuable nucleus of exhibitions. 
Copies of transactions and weekly papers of Society 
of Arts. Circulation of glass teachers of singing, 
drawing, &c. Development of local resources and 
local talent. The strong institutions might assist 
the weak. The cards of membership of an 
institution might admit the member, under certain 
restrictions, to the exhibitions and lectures of the 
Society of Arts, and to the lectures and reading- 
rooms of institutions combined in the union, The 
publication of an institutional periodical. The 
publication of an annual report, embracing the 
principal experience of the institutions. Occa- 
sional arbitration to heal differences. Assistance in 
formation of new institutions. A higher tone and 
new life to many institutions. An increased prestige, 
calculated to excite an increased interest, and to 
command increased support. The cultivation of 
an esprit de corps, and of a kindly spirit of co- 
operation among the officers and members of 
institutions, The more effectual publication of 
the existence, objeets, and advantages of institu- 
tions. Facilities for improving advantages of 
institutional visits to the metropolis, by providing 
competent persons to accompany the members to 
scientific exhibitions and institutions, and familiarly 
explaining the objects, &c.”’ 

In order to carry out the object of the pro- 
moters of this movement, a conference of dele- 
gates from all parts of the kingdom, met at the 
rooms in the Adelphi on the 18th of the past 
month, where also had assembled a large number 
of gentlemen eminent for their position aud for 
their scientific and literary attainments. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne presided, and advocated 
in strong terms of eulogium the advantages of 
such a plan as that proposed for a free and use- 
ful interchange of knowledge, as well as its 
centralisation. Other speakers, among whom 
were Lords Granville and Harrowby, the Bishop 
ot Oxford, Mr. Hume, M.P., also spoke favour- 
ably of the project, which certainly commends 
itself to us as oue from which much good niay 
ultimately arise. We must, nevertheless, wait 
to see the probable working of this movement 
ere we presume to pronounce what results may 
be expected from it.* 


-—— @---— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 





Tue Royat Acapemy Dinner.—The annual 
dinner given by the members of the Academy 
to a numerous party of individuals distinguished 
by their position in society or as patrons of Art, 
passed off this year with more than customary 
éclat, although before the guests had assembled 
an accident occurred which threatened not only 
to mar the enjoyment of the feast, but to expose 
the beautiful works of Art congregated ih the 
large room to injury, if not total destruction. A 
number of gas-jets had been placed near the 
roof of the saloon, and under these, sheets of 
strained canvas were spread in order to exclude, 
partially, the glare of light. A simall quantity 
of ignited spirits of wine fell by chance on this 
canvas, and set the whole in a blaze. The 
academicians, who happened to be in the room, 
and the workmen became alarmed, but they had 
sufficient presence of mind to keep the doors 
closed to prevent a current of air, so that as 
soon as the frame and canvas were consuined all 
danger was at an end, and no further damage 
sustained beyond the destruction of some of the 
table linen and a few other matters of equally 
insignificant import. Prior to sitting down to 
the feast, the guests, among whom were several 
members of the past and present governments, 
sauntered through the various galleries toexamine 
the pictures, which seemed to afford universal 
satisfaction. After the cloth was removed, the 
usual toasts were proposed, and appropriately 
responded to by the noblemen and gentlemen 
whose names were associated with them. We 





* [yp1an Exaupitrion.—It is the intention of the East 
India Company to combine with the Society of Arts in 
producing, next year, an exhibition of the best works of 
native Indian Manufacture ; for this purpose the Company 
are already niaking great exertions in India, and the 
display is expected to be most gorgeous, as well as highly 
instructive to the Art-manufacturer, 








have elsewhere alluded to some of the principal 

topics immediately referring to the state and 

prospects of Art in this country, but there was 
a little friendly spony hey the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Lord John Russell, which, 
afforded much amusement to the company. Mr. 

Disraeli, while alluding to the subject of building 
a new National Gallery. said :—“I cannot forget 
that, if the House of Commons be applied to for 
this great object, there sits there one who is 
distinguished for ability,and who is—what I have 
no claim to—an eminent and successful states- 
man. IfI could be assisted by the noble lord 
the member for London—if he would but exert 
his authority in that house, on whatever side he 
may sit—I might indeed indulge in the hope 
that I would succeed in fulfilling your expecta- 
tions, and in achieving a great result which has 
been too long delayed, and to which my noble 
friend so significantly alluded to-night. I will 
indulge in the hope from that reference that a 
palace may arise in this great metropolis, worthy 
of the arts, worthy of the admiration of the 
foreigner, worthy of this mighty people, as the 
becoming emporium where all the genius and 
inventions of man may be centered and cele- 
brated ; but to accomplish that hope we must 
enlist all the sympathies of all the parties in the 
state.” Lord John Russell, in reply to this 
appeal, expressed his sincere willingness to aid 
such a movement by every means in his power, 

but pointed out the difficulties which beset the 
undertaking, especially with reference to a proper 
site; and in concluding his speech, added :—“ I 

ventured last year to observe that it was remark- 

able how many persons eminent in the arts had 

succeeded in literature, and that we had no 

better works than those written by painters, 

who at the same time were at the head of their 
profession ; and I stated that I had not remarked 

that many of those great in literary eminence 

had shown similar proficiency in the art of 
painting. Mr. Burke and Mr. Macaulay were 

both famous in literature, but I do not know 

that either of them could produce a picture 

equal to any in this room. Now, this is an 

arena which yet remains open for the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer ; and, as he has succeeded in 

so many things already, I hope he will try to 

succeed in the Fine Arts as he has done in 

literature, and, as I must say, he has done in 

political science.” 

“ Varnisuine Days,” at THE Roya Acapemy. 
—At the dinner of the supporters of the “Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund” recently held, it was publicly 
announced by Sir C. L. Eastlake, that in future 
the privileges hitherto solely exercised by the 
members of the Academy of retouching and 
varnishing their pictures, prior to the opening 
of the exhibition, would be altogether discon- 
tinued. The President gave as a reason why a 
practice, which a majority of the members felt 
to be unjust to their fellow-artists out of the 
Academy, had not been long since done away 
with, that the works of Turner gained so won- 
drously by his labours on the “ varnishing days,” 
it would have operated most prejudiciously 
against his pictures to have excluded them from 
the benefit of this retouching. But now the 
great painter is dead there exists no just cause 
for continuing a custom enjoyed by the privileged 
few, which it would not be possible for the vast 
number of exhibitors to share in, We have 
always doubted whether pictures were really 
benefited by these opportunities; in some 
instances they probably are, because we believe 
that an artist may see defects in his work 
when it is brought into another and broader 
light which he could not discern in the compa- 
rative obscurity of his own studio. But, on the 
other hand, if the object of the retouching was 
only to paint up to “exhibition pitch” as it is 
todkaledye called, without any reference to the 
ultimate fate or position of his picture, it may be 
found that this finishing up has amounted to a 
positive injury. We are not quite sure that the 
next generation may not have cause to regret 
that even Turner had not the doors of the 
gallery closed against him after his gorgeous 
imaginings were once hung on the walls. 

Tue CrystaL Patace.—The final allocation 
of this structure has at length been fixed: a 
company is formed, with an assumed capital of 
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half a million, by whom the materials have 
been purchased from Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son, to be erected at Sydenham—which, for the 
benefit of our country readers we must tell 
them, is a little village scattered over a con- 
siderable extent of elevated ground, about four 
miles from the metropolis, and is a station on 
thé Brighton line of railway; the site, therefore, 
is in every way — for such a purpose. It is 
to be placed, ing to the Times, in the midst 
of a park of one hundred and fifty acres, planted 
with every kind of tree which can be grown out 





of doors in this country. The building is to 
contain a winter garden, eighteen acres in extent, | 
filled with the choicest plants and flowers ; and | 
horticultural fétes are to be held within its glass | 
walls. Sculpture by living artists, and casts | 
from the works of dead ones, are also to be 
collected there, with specimens of geology, 
mineralogy, costumes, manufactures, and ma- | 
chinery; in short, it is intended to make a 
“great exhibition” over again, with such 
alterations and additions as will tend to give 
novelty and attractiveness to the speculation. | 
We hope it may succeed, for the plan is worthy | 
of success; still we have doubts whether, when | 
the charm of novelty is worn off, something of a 
mpre popular, but less intellectual, character | 
will not be required to take the masses down 
for a day's amusement — we mean in such 
numbers as can alone make the speculation a 
wtofitable one; and then we apprehend there 
is a chance of the Crystal Palace becoming a | 
sort. of covered Cremorne Gardens, the rendez- | 
vous of those young and mirthful classes who | 
love a merry polka and the “ dizzy waltz,” | 
unfettered by the laws of etiquette. We | 
should heartily regret such a desecration of | 
an edifice once consecrated to genius and | 
industry, and trust that our apprehensions may | 
hereafter prove to have been unfounded. The | 
company announce that they expect to have it | 
ready to receive the public by the commence- 
ment of May, 1853. 

Tue CoLosseum.—-This elegant establishment 
has, since our last notice, received many additions 
and improvements in almost every section of 
its exhibitions. The Glyptotheca or Museum | 


of Sculpture has received several new works of | 
The | 


Art, and has been entirely re-decorated. 
Gothic Aviary has been re-built, and its beauty 
greatly heightened by the introduction of a 
central glass fountain, and many tasteful lamps. 


skeleton of the gigantic Mastodon from North 
America, the largest antediluvian remain yet 
discovered. The Swiss Cottage contains many 
new cosmoramic views; while the Téte Noir 
Pass and Valley of Trieste, and the extraordinary 
views of London by day, and Paris by night, 
still continue their attractive career. An 
entirely new series of tableaux have been painted 
by Mr. M‘Nevin for the Cyclorama, and which 
are exhibited twice a day in the elegant theatre 
within the building which goes by that name. 
These tableanx are an exterior and six interior 
views of the Crystal Palace, minutely displaying 
gvery object exhibited therein. The paintings 
measure 80 feet in width by 52 in height, and 
the statues depicted in the foreground are the 
size of the originals. Visitors to the Great 
Exhibition will readily recognise every article 
in situ ; which are noted by a brief explanation 
given during the exhibition ; characteristic 
music of all nations following each display. All 
the views of the interior of the building are 
taken from the galleries; and they are shown 
without the introduction of the myriads of 
spectators which thronged the building; as it 
would have been seen on a brilliant summer's 
morning, under the peculiar advantages of an 
uncrowded _ previous to the opening of 
the doors. pictures are painted in a bold 
and masterly manner, and the artist has been 
very successful in imparting to them the bright- 
ness and clearness of positive colour, which 
gave such brilliancy to the great gathering of 
the World's Industry in Hyde Park; and 
aso ip giving due prominence to the variety 
of form and subject which crowded its 
walls, and rendered it the most beautiful 
and unique exhibition ever seen in this or 
other countries. 


| years ago. 





— em 


PRESENT TO THE — GaLLery.—The 
large fresco painting by Julio Romano, present- 
ed by Lord Sremene to the National Gallery, 
has, we understand, arrived in London, and we 
presume will soon be deposited in the place of 
its destination, when we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of saying more about it. 

Tue Dupitey Gatiery.—This fine collection 
of pictures, the property of Lord Ward, is again 
opened to the public, free, in a lower room at 
the Egyptian Hall. The collection is chiefly 
remarkable for the fine specimens of early 
masters which it contains; and is altogether a 
selection which exhibits great judgment and 
good taste. During the 52 weeks in which it 
was exhibited last year, it was visited by nearly 
50,000 people : about the rate of 500 a day. It 
is much to the honour of the noble proprietor 
thus to furnish the public with so purifying and 
ennobling a source of instructive gratification, 
without the slightest charge for even necessary 
expenditure. Such a collector is a great public 
benefactor, and deserves all honour. The 
gallery will be open every ‘day from 10 to 5, 
except Mondays, until the 31st of July. 

Tue “Great Exurpition” in Cork.—We 
rejoice to learn that this first attempt to exhibit 
the many natural resources of Ireland is likely 
to be successful. H.R.H. Prince Albert has very 
liberally contributed to the funds: the Irish 
viceroy is to open the Exhibition; and there 
seems a good spirit abroad among all classes and 
parties in reference to it. It will be, indeed, 
a grand achievement if it be conducted with 
harmony and with charity; and that Discord is 
kept literally and figuratively without the doors. 
Cork, as we observed some two or three months 
ago, has been famous for its productions of 
remarkable men as well as things: the best 
artists and men of letters, and men of science, 
the most renowned scholars, have been—or are 
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piece ; but the metal has come out of the moul 

with a clear and unbroken surface ; ee rs 
as if the statue had been cast in fragments, 
Mr. Robinson is preparing the mould of Mr. 
Baily’s statue of the same distinguished 
individual, intended for another locality. 

Mr. J. H. Fotey, A.R.A., has received a com. 
mission to execute for the houses of Parliament 
a statue of Selden. The order could not have been 
placed in better hands than those which executed 
the noble figure of Hampden. 

Mr. ae R.A., has we understand, been 
commission y Mr. Agnew, the enterprisi 
publisher of Senden te paint a series ‘of 30 
pictures illustrative of the scenery of North 
Wales. We presume it is intended to publish 
prints from these works, as companions to those 
of the “ Lake Districts,” which will be the result 
of Mr. Agnew’s commission to Mr. J. B. Pyne, 
which we announced some few months back. 

THe WELLINGTON CaMpaiGNs as exhibited in 
a series of Dioramic paintings at the Gallery of 
Illustration in Regent Street, is one of the most 
perfect and effective pictorial histories of a great 
man’s career ever brought before the public 
eye. The subject is one so intimately connect- 
ed with the power of England, and the Duke is 
so popular an idol of ours, that the success 
which has crowned this exhibition is but what 
might have been reasonably expected: particu- 
larly as the utmost care has been bestowed in its 
“ getting up,” and the artists have travelled to 
the various localities, or have otherwise obtained 


| authentic sketches of them all; a fact which 


has been attested by the Duke himself, who has 
spoken approvingly of their accuracy, as well as 
their artistic excellence. The series commences 


| with the Duke's Indian career at Seringapatam ; 


and a very striking picture succeeds, of the 
adoption of a son of Dhoondia Waugh by him; 
the action taking place by torchlight, and having 


—natives of the “ beautiful city.” After Dublin, | a most magical effect. Then follows his career in 


therefore, it was fitting that Cork should take 
the lead and commence a course which we hope 
will be imitated. We trust to see the occasion 
largely availed of by the English people to visit 
Ireland ; and on this subject we direct attention 
to the succeeding paragraph. 

Tours in Inetanp.—The Chester and Holy- 
head Railway Company have issued very tempt- 
ing proposals to persons desirous of visiting 
Ireland during the present summer. A delightful 


| tour may be made, at an expense so small as to 
A new room has been opened containing a | 


seem literally nothing when contrasted with the 
cost that must have been incurred some twenty 
The inducements are very many, 
and very strong, to visit Ireland ; the country 
is full of interest—the interest to be derived 
from originality of character, and beauty of 
scenery —and indeed from all the several 
sources whence tourists anticipate enjoyment, 
without any of the drawbacks to which those 
are invariably subjected who are “touring” on 
the continent. It would seem an absurdity to 
speak of the safety of travelling in Ireland; 
there may be, however, some persons yet 
remaining who have misgivings on that head: 
there is no part of the world where strangers 
are so safe as they are in Ireland—safe from 
injury—eafe from insult—safe from imposition ! 
All who have written concerning Ireland bear 
testimony to this. And it is beyond question 
that, for every new traveller in Ireland, Ireland 
obtains a new friend. We hope, therefore, that 
the proposals of the Chester and Holyhead 
Company will be generally accepted; and we 
are very sure that all who accept the in- 
vitation will be largely recompensed Ly 
the information and enjoyment that cannot 
fail to ensue. 

Tae Bronze Statve of colossal proportions to 
be erected at Leeds asa testimonial to the late 
Sir Robert Peel, has been cast at the foundry of 
Mr. F. Robinson of Pimlico, with perfect 
success. We had the opportunity of seeing it 
prior to its removal, and we consider it a very 
fine work, massive and dignified as a whole, and 
truthful in its details. The extraordinary 
identity of the countenance, in its happiest 
expression, must strike every one who remembers 
the features of the late eminent statesman. 
We believe this is the first attempt made in 
England to cast a large work in one entire 





Portugal and Spain, which is given with the 
same vivid truthfulness, and contains many 
scenes of great beauty ; the view of Lisbon, the 
entry of the Tagus, and passage of the Douro in 
particular ; the guerillas in the mountains are 
as appalling as the battle-scenes, which are 
painted with fearful truth. Wellington's 
triumphal entry into Madrid is a scene of 
gorgeous magnificenceand enthusiasm. Waterloo 
is admirably depicted, and considering the 
difficulty of detailing the scene, and giving due 


| and true effect to the military mancouvring of 


the army, it is done with a life and spirit which 
makes it the crowning point of the diorama, as 
much as it is that of the renown of the “ Iron 
Duke” himself. The display of this extensive 
series of pictures is accompanied by an excellent 
elucidation from Mr. Stocquelaer, who goes 
through his task admirably, and comments on 
the hero and his victories with a clearness and 
sang froid, admirably in character with the whole. 
Prize Essay.—The sum of 50 guineas in cash, 
or its value in a gold medal, is offered by Mr. 
B. Oliveira, F.R.S., for the best essay on Portugal 
in connection with the objects of the Great 
Exhibition. The purpose of Mr. Oliveira in 
offering this premium is to promote commercial 
and agricultural enterprise with reference to 
Portugal, and thus to invite the government of 
that country to open negotiations with our own 
for a treaty based upon Free Trade principles. 
Drawines By J. M. W. TURNER, RA—A 
correspondent writes us word from Bristol, that 
a lady in that city, a friend of Turner's family, 
possesses a portrait of the artist, painted in 
water-colours by himself when a youth ; as well 
as the first drawing he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, the “ View of Lambeth,” men in 
our biographical notice, and two or three of his 
other early drawings, The portrait we should 
think a curiosity in its way. We are informed 
that these pictures have been in possession of 
their owner upwards of sixty years. 
Pxorocrarnic Pictures ON ARtiFiciaL Ivorr. 
—MM. Bouet and Mante have lately exhibited 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, specimens of 
photographic pictures, taken on the material 
commonly called “artificial ivory,” the manu- 
facture of which is earricd to great perfection 
in Paris. The process for taking these pictures 
is as follows:—The surface of the plate of 
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artificial ivory is first cleaned with fine glass- 
paper, which removes all trace of a 
nature, and facilitates the absorption of the 
fluid. The plate is entirely immersed, for about 
one minute, in a solution of 20 grammes of 
muriate of ammonia in 200 es of water. 
On its removal from the solution, the plate is 
suspended by one corner, and allowed to drain 
completely ; after which, it is immersed in a 
bath, composed of 40 grammes of nitrate of 
silver, dissolved in 200 grammes of water. It 
is then allowed to drain as before: the whole 
operation being conducted in a darkened room. 
When the plate is thoroughly dry, it may at 
once be used for the next operation, though it 
is better to polish it first by rubbing it with 
cotton moistened with spirits of wine and some 
tripoli powder. When it has acquired, by 
exposure in the camera, a somewhat deeper 
shade than is actually required, the plate is 
withdrawn and washed in water, after which 
it is immersed in either a hot or cold solution 
of 20 grammes of hyposulphite of soda in 100 
grammes of water. en the proof has acquired 
the desired tint, the plate is washed in a large 
quantity of water to remove the whole of the 
remaining byposulphite, and then hung up to 
dry. Before perfectly dry, it is pressed between 
two thin pieces of white wood, to remove the 
remaining moisture, and enable it to keep smooth 
and flat when dry. 

Proressor Fores, as an old eastern traveller, 
has kindly directed our attention to the subject 
of Muller's picture, entitled “Rest in the Desert,” 
introduced into ourApril number. The Professor 
informs us, that the figures represent peasants 
of Lycia, amid the scenery of the valley of the 
Xanthus, and the hill in the back-ground is 
Mount Massicytus. We are always glad to fix 
the locality of a landscape when we can, but 
this is not easily done where the country is un- 
known to us, and the death of the painter, as in 
this case, precludes any application on the 
subject. 

Brr-Hives.—We are sometimes tempted to 
depart from those matters which more properly 
come within our province, to assist in giving 
publicity to any invention calculated to benefit 
the community of whatever class. This motive 
will be deemed a sufficient apology for noticing 
a new kind of bee-hive, constructed by Mr. King, 
of Saffron Walden, which he terms his “ Patent 
Safety Hive.” Its peculiarities consist, in the 
prevention of the bees from swarming, in the 
ease with which the honey is secured, and in 
the non-liability of the hive to split, as many of 
the ordinary wooden ones do in sultry weather. 
Moreover the old comb may be taken out 
without destroying the bees, or even fumigating 
them. It is simple in its construction, and will, 
we are assured, be found to possess considerable 
advantages over all others generally in use. The 
keeping of bees has been found most profitable, 
when carefully tended and cared for. Mr. 
King’s hive may possibly contribute to extend 
such benefits. 

Pexct, Curren axD SHarrener.—Several 
attempts have at various times been made to 
facilitate the practice of cutting pencils, but we 
have seen no instrument producing such 
satisfactory results as one recently patented 
by M. Marion, of Regent Street. This instru- 
ment though small, is somewhat complicated 
in its appearance, but very simple in its ope- 
rations; it cuts the pencil with precision, 
and to a sharpness of point, that no penknife, 
even in experienced hands, can effect ; it also 
Saves time, and what is of no inconsiderable 
importance, it prevents the fingers becoming 
soiled by the dust of the lead. 

a “Bive Licuts.”"—It would seem 
almost an absurdity to su that any copy of 
Turner's extraordinary Scadiieationn - he 
and colour could be produced by mere mechan- 
ical processes, so to speak, with even the least 
approach to accuracy; and yet this has been 
done with unequivocal success by Mr. Carrick, 
of the New Water-Colour Society. Messrs. Day 
and Son, the well-known lithographers, invited 
us the other day to see a proof, not then quite 
finished, of a litho-tinted copy of Turner's 
“Blue Lights,” a picture which many of our 
readers will well remember, for its extraordinary 





development of the artist's peculiarities. These 
Mr. Carrick has reproduced by means of thirteen 
drawings upon the stone, in such a manner as 
to astonish us as much as did the original 
picture when we first saw it; and now all that 
we can say concerning this print is, that it must 
be seen to be credited, for we can only compare 
it to a very highly-finished water-colour drawing 
copied with as great accuracy as could be done, 
from such an artist, by the most skilful hand. 
The size of the work is large, and its re-produc- 
tion must have cost Mr. Carrick a vast amount 
of patience and labour ; for which, however, the 
result cannot fail to compensate him. There is 
no doubt that the success attending this 
experiment will lead to others of equal import- 
ance, and will produce a revolution in the aspect 
of the windows of our print-sellers. We should 
like to see a large picture by Landseer submitted 
to this process, to test its further capabilities ; 
though of the issue there can be little doubt, 
after what has already been done. 

Scutprure.—Mr. Patric Park has recently 
exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. Colnaghi, a 
bust of Dr Grey, minister of St. Mary’s Free 
Church, Edinburgh ; intended as a testimonial 
to the reverend gentleman, from his co: 
tion and friends. The head is a fine example of 
sculptured portraiture, elevated in character, and 
refined in expression. 

Patmer'’s De.ingatInc Apparatus.—Last 
month we briefly alluded to this novel and 
useful invention, under the title of a “ Patent 
Enlarging Camera,” but to which Mr. Palmer 
has now given that of a “ Delineating Apparatus,” 
as more comprehensive of its varied application. 
We have, since our last notice, seen the 
instrument in operation, and personally tested 
its utility to the ends proposed. The delineator 
consists of an upright frame-work of wood, into 
which is placed a sheet of transparent glass ; 
upon this a piece of the patentee’s prepared 
material, also transparent, is placed, which serves 
instead of paper for the draughtsman. In front 
of this glass, at any given distance to suit the 
eye, the frame of a pair of spectacles is fastened 
to a rod, which may be moved at pleasure, for 
the purpose of keeping the eye steady; and 
behind the glass is placed the model to be 
copied ; this of course may be drawn its original 
size, or reduced according to the distance it is 
placed from the glass. The operation is now 
simple enough; the draughtsman, standing under 
the spectacles, traces with a kind of etching 
needle on the transparent medium the form of 
the object behind it, which, if his hand and eye 
be steady, he may do with perfect ease, although 
he has no knowledge of drawing ; but if he has 
practised the Art, he is also enabled to fill in 
his subject with a considerable amount of 
shading, so as to produce a picture. For the 
purpose of enlarging the sketch from the model, 
the former is placed in a portable camera which 
reflects the object upon a sheet of ground glass, 
substituted for the transparent glass in the 
delineator ; this reflection may also be made of 
any size by altering the position of the delineator. 
Some specimens of drawings from microscopic 
objects, such as small feathers, thin slices of 
woods, &c., which we were shown, were quite 
marvellous for their truth and beauty. It will 
be apparent that such an instrument as this, 
must prove of obvious utility to many, especially 
to artists for the reduction of subjects, and to 
pattern-drawers who will by its use save much 
valuable time, and gain infallible accu in 
their representations ; while it may be ea 
very pleasant and profitable recreation to the 
mere amateur. The apparatus may be seen at 
any time, at Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Opticians 
in the Strand, sole agents of Mr. Palmer for its 
sale. Nor must we omit to mention that the 
material upon which the drawings are made is 
of a character to admit of impressions being 
taken, as from a metal plate. 

Cuarrty Festrvais—Among the numerous 
manifestations of social and kindly feeling 
which the “season” in London calls forth, not 
the least inviting and useful are those festivals 
held annually to promote the object of charit- 
able societies. We have often heard it charged 

inst these meetings that much money is spent 
needlessly, Which might be profitably expended 





upon the institutions themselves; but we are 
inclined to the opinion that far more is got 
at such social erings than is lost by the 
expenses at them ; besides which the 
supporters of the respective charities are brought 
together to discuss their merits and to suggest 
matters for their further benefit. During the 
past month we have taken our place at the table 
of some meetings which seem to have especial 
claim upon our notice, such as that of the 
“ Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” held at Freemasons’ 
Hall, on the 8th of May, when Sir C. L. East- 
lake presided. This society is sup by the 
donations and subscriptions of the patrons of 
the Fine Arts, for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the members of the “Annuity Fund,” 
the latter fund being derived from the artists 
themselves during their lifetime. During the 
past year 49 widows have received among them 
the sum of 706/. 5s., and 33 orphans the sum of 
1361. 5s The subscriptions at the dinner 
amounted to upwards of *4501 including 100 
guineas from the Queen, the patron of the in- 
stitution.—The supporters of the “ Hospital for 
Consumption,” at Brompton, dined together at 
the Albion Tavern, on the 5th of May, the Duke 
of Cambridge taking the chair. The report, read 
by the honorary secretary, Philip Rose, * 
a most active promoter of the objects of this 
Samaritan-like institution, showed a very satis- 
factory working of the funds supplied by its 
supporters. e have no space to enter upon 
its details, it will suffice to state that in the past 
year, outstanding debts have been liquidated, the 
current expenditure of the hospital has been 
reduced without entrenching upon the require- 
ments of the patients, and there is money in 
hand, though not sufficient, for the completion 
of the eastern wing of the building. Tn the 
course of the evening subscriptions were an- 
nounced that reached upwards of 33001. in- 
cluding the sum of 5001. from the Rev. D. Morel, 
and sundry other large amounts. We must not 
omit to add that a very elegant chapel for the 
patients has been munificently erected at the 
sole charge of the Rev. Sir H. Foulis, Bart., who 
was present at the festival, and received from 
the company such an acknowledgment as his 
liberality richly deserved.—The second auni- 
versary of the “Friend of the Clergy Society,” 
was held on the 28th of April, at thé London 
Tavern, presided over by Sir W. Page Wood, 
M.P. A very large assembly sat down to dinner, 
among which were a considerable number of 
clergymen, and several influential members of 
the church. This society—one of quite recent 
origin—is rapidly taking its place among the 
most popular charitable institutions of the 
metropolis. Its object is to grant annuities or 
relief to the widows and orphans of clergymen of 
the establishment, and to assist necessitous 
clergymen, both of them laudable in the highest 
degree. Some idea may be formed of the interest 
taken in its welfare from the fact that subscrip- 
tions exceeding tees ———— by the 
secretary, Mr. 8. J. ich, before Ginn 
broke up: this sum is, we should think, almost 
unp ented in the annals of charity festivals. 
—At the anniversary dinner of the “ Institution 
for assisting aged and decayed Governesses,” 
Lord Feversham was in the chair. This admi- 
rable charity—a charity which includes the ad- 
vantages of an institution, for the machinery by 
which it does good is by no means limited to relief 
in cases of destitution—addresses itself almost 
as much as the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, to the 
readers for whose jal information we labour. 
Among the many valuable societies of the me- 
tropolis there is none more valuable than this. 

Almost as much may be said of an Institution 

comparatively new—“ The Industrial Home for 

Gentlewomen ;” at its first annual dinner 

presided over by B. Bond Cabbell, Esq.,--a 

gentleman always foremost in good works, and 

who is ever easiest found where he is most 

wanted. As this excellent society is but little 

known, we shall take an early opportunity of 

describing its character and claims—The only 

other society to which it is here n ry to 
refer, is the “Literary Fund.” Its i 
this year was Lord Campbell. The good achieved 
by this society is incalculable. Happily it sus- 
tains its place in public favour. 
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Turner axp wis Works. Illustrated with 
examples from his Pictures, and critical 
remarks on his principles of Painting. By 
Joun Burnet, F.R.S. The memoir by 
Peter CunntnouaM, F.S.A. Published by 
D. Boovg. London. 


To do full and ample justice to the vast and com- 


prehensive genius of Turner, requires a larger | 


space than Mr. Burnet has thought fit to devote 
to the purpose, but as an exposition of the chief 
principles on which the great painter produced his 
extraordinary works, the book before us is a worthy 
reeord. The “ Art-Journal’’ has already given 


publicity to the writer’s views on this su yject in | 


his addendum to our obituary of Turner, but he 
here expounds them at greater length, accompany- 


ing his work with some charming aqua-tinta | 


engravings from his pictures, illustrating his theory 
of apr ge eng light and shade, &c. 


like al ; , 
of Turner, is an enthusiastic, but not blind, 


admirer of the artist; and says most truly, that | 


such admiration would be more universal, if his 
pictures were better understood. But they are a 
study requiring time, opportunity, and certain 


it becomes for the public to comprehend it. This 


is one cause why the works of Turner convey a | 
ater pleasure to the artist than the casual | 

observer ; and the higher the gratification becomes 

the more they are studied and contemplated. | 


The tutored eye sces fresh beauties spring up into 
notice, strictly in accordance with the effects in 
nature, but unperceived by him until rendered 
visible in Turner’s works.”” It is unnecessary for 
us to enlarge u 
we would cordially recommend them to every 
landscape painter, and indeed to all who feel any 
interest in, and can appreciate, the noblest 
representations of the natural world that were ever 
put upon canvas. A list of all Turner’s exhibited 
pictures at the end of the book will be found 
valuable for reference. 

But we sincerely wish that such a “ memoir”’ 
as Mr. Peter Cunningham has introduced, had 
formed no part of an otherwise instructive 
volume; for it tells nothing but what the 
world already knows, except what the world, or 
at least the sensible portion of it, desires not to 
know—the weak points in the character of one 
whose genius has honoured his country, while 
the results of the labours of that genius are des- 
tined to benefit the poor and the needy. A string 


of gossiping anecdotes, some of them perchance | 
facts, others of very questionable authenticity, and | 


all evidently collected with the most pitiable 
animus and detailed in the worst possible taste, 
is a tribute to the memory of a great man whose 
ashes are scarcely yet cold, which a writer valu- 
ing his own character as an author would never 
have penned, If Turner “ growled approbation,” 
and “growled disapprobation,””’ Mr. Cunningham 
has snarled both: the talent of the one makes 
the “growl” endurable, while the coarseness of 
the other renders the snarl intolerable. And in 


sary, to produce a faithful portrait, that Turner 
should be painted “‘ bandy-legged, with a red, 


pimply face, imperious and covetous eyes, and | 


a tongue which expressed his sentiments with 
murmuring reluctance?’’ The excuses Mr. Cun- 
ningham makes for the introduction of such 
topics are shallow enough; he has no “ weak 
desire to expose the infirmities of a man of 
genius,” he only desires to present to the 


reader ‘the very man, if possible, whose life he | 


has undertaken to narrate;’’ and 20 he records 
not only his “‘ infirmities,”’ but those of his father 
before him, and thinks no such “ stories can be 
altogether discreditable or without their use.”’ 


them to the world brings little credit to himself. 
If a second edition of this work be required, which 


it probably will, we should recommend Mr. Burnet | 


to expunge the “ memoir,” or, at all events, to 
cause it to be re-written. 


Cunorx pe TABLEAUX DE LA GaLenre Royare 
AU CHATEAU D8 CHRISTIANSBURG, ET DE LA 
GALERIEZ pv Comtgs pe Mottxr A Copry- 
HAGUE. Published by E. Banentzen & Co. 
Copenhagen. 

Lithographic Art has attained a high d 

excellence in the Danish capital, to jud e rag. 

beauty of the three large prints which have made 











| * Te 


Mr. Burnet, | ment in this country, except in landscapes. It 


ethers who haye closely studied the works | could never be expected to supersede engraving on 


n Mr. Burnet’s observations, but | 





their appearance under the above title; to be 
followed, we presume, by others. The galleries 
of Denmark are enriched with many fine pictures, 
especially of the Dutch and Flemish schools ; and 
although many of these are already known to the 
world at large, through their having once been in 
more southern collections, and through engravings, 
the idea of giving them still further publicity is to 
be commended. The series commences very 
appropriately with Horace Vernet’s well-known 
portrait of the Sculptor Thorwaldsen, most deli- 
cately lithographed by Tegner; Gerard Dow’s 
Médcin’’ follows, lithographed by A. 
Kaufmann with a force and brilliancy that might 
readily be mistaken for a mezzotinto engraving ; 
and the last subject is Salvator Rosa’s singular 
composition from the story of ‘‘ Cadmus slaying 
the Dragon,” also lithographed by A. Kaufmann 
in a highly effective manner. We often wonder 
how it is that an Art which on the continent and 
elsewhere is so admirably brought forward on 
really fine works, meets with so little encourage- 


metal, nor is it desirable that it should; but we 
are persuaded there is in lithography a fine field 
for the development of talent in oe 4 


| that would, if skilfully worked, amply repay the 


qualities of mind tolearn and appreciate, “ Art »» | labourers; at all events, it would form an agreeable 


he says, “is highly conventional; and the more | 
ideal and poetical it is rendered, the more difficult | 


variety in the pictorial features of our times. 


Specimen OF T1LE PAVEMENTS, DRAWN FROM 
EXISTING AvTHORITIES, by Henny SHaw, 
F.S.A. Published by PickERrING, London, 


To Mr. Shaw the public in general, and some few 
particular professors of the Arts, are much indebted 
for a valuable series of works illustrative of the 
Arts in the middle ages; all of which evince much 
knowledge of the subject, and great artistic power 
in reproducing them properly for the use, instruc- 
tion, and amusement of modern times. His 
** Specimens of Ancient Furniture and Costume,”’ 
his ‘‘ General History of the Decorative Arts in 
the Middle Ages;” his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Orna- 
ment;”’ ‘* Illuminated Ornaments ;”’ ‘‘ Specimens 
of Ornamental Metal-Work ;”’ ‘‘ Alphabets, Nu- 
merals, and Devices of the Middle Ages ;’’—all 


| testified to his research and ability. They were 


executed with a care that recommended them to 
the antiquary ; and were produced with so much 
elegance of printing as to class them with the 
livres de luxe of the British Press. We have little 
doubt that the secret of their success is in some 
degree to be attributed to the careful and beautiful 
manner in which these volumes were brought out, 
and which gave them claims upon more than the 
somewhat restricted class of antiquarian readers. 
The present work promises to be a worthy com- 
panion to its predecessors, and, like them, is re- 
markable for the extreme finish and beauty of its 
production. The first part contains four plates, 
all of which are devoted to the exhibition of the 
curious and beautiful old pavement in the house of 
the famous merchant, William Canynge, in Red- 
cliffe-street, Bristol; and whose name is found in 
such frequent connection with the extraordinary 
pseudo-antique poems of the boy-poet, Chatterton. 
This pavement is as remarkable for its beauty as 
for its elaboration; and the first plate in Mr. 


th r Shaw’s work gives a complete transcript of its gor- 
describing his personal appearance, was it neces- | "1 ne ed oe 


geousness. ‘This isthe chief intention of the artist. 
He aims to exhibit the general arrangement as well 
as the more remarkable patterns exhibited in these 
ancient works; and his volume, when concluded, 
will be of much value and utility. 


| Tue AvToBioGRAPHY oF WILLIAM JERDAN. 


Voll. Published by AntHUR HALL, Virtve, 
& Co. London. 


The life of an individual oceupying a prominent 
position for nearly half a century, in connection 
with the public press, political and literary, must 
have furnished much matter worthy of record, 


| especially when the events of the present centu 
We confess ourselves incapable of discovering their | 
utility, while we think the writer who can publish | 


are taken into consideration. But to execute suc 


a task satisfactorily to all parties, when many | 


of the actors in those events are still living, is by no 
means easy forone whose name, in an autobiography, 
must necessarily be associated with them. We 
will say nothing of Mr. Jerdan’s book, which, as 
yet, carries the reader but a very short way through 
his prolonged editorial career, than that it contains 
much amusing information respecting men and 
things, related in a chatty style, without any great 
regard for sequence of time and circumstances. 
But as the editor of the “ Literary Gazette” for 
upwards of thirty-four years, Mr. Jerdan is 
entitled to some words of commendation from us. 
We believe that publication originated with him; 
at all events he had the control of it during this 
period ; and undoubtedly, it was conducted in a 








a 


kind and liberal spirit of criticism, to which not a 
few who have risen to eminence in literature and 
the arts are largely indebted. No reviewer has 
ever shown himself more desirous to hold out a 
friendly hand to the young author and the youn 
artist, ever needing and hoping for such assistance 
than the late editor of the * Literary Gazette:” 
none more ready to throw around them the mantle 
of his protection; for he was not one of those 
who thought that criticism is nothing unless jt 
decries. Perhaps he crred in his leniency, but if so 
his errors were on the side of benevolence and 
kindliness of heart, and if his friendly words were 
sometimes bestowed on undeserving objects, he 
was only like the compassionate almsgiver, who 
giving to all applicants indiscriminately, relieves 
the thankless and unworthy as well as the really 
necessitous ; but the balance of good is always on 
the right side. If those whose office it is to hold 
the pen of authority, and whose words are weal or 
woe to many, would bear this in mind, how much 
disquietude and positive misery would they be 
instrumental in alleviating, and how many hopes 
‘nipped in the bud” would, perchance, hereafter 
bring forth abundant and agreeable fruit. Charity 
is gentle, endureth long, and is kind— 
“ Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives; ” 


harshness and asperity may betoken spirit, and 
may be mistaken by many for wisdom and judg- 
ment; but it is a spirit which dishonours its 

essor, and rccoils uponitself, while it inflicts 
injury upon others. There are some men who 
look around them only to find what they may 
cavil at in their capacity of reviewers—Mr. Jerdan 
most certainly was never of their number; and it 
is only a duty, while criticising the critic of nearly 
half a century, to thank him gratefully for the 
good he has done, and to tonch lightly on aught 
that may have been wrong in his career, 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE GosPELs. AFTER 
FORTY ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY FREDERICK 
OverBECK. Published by HERING AnD 
REMINGTON. London, 


The earlier numbers of this charming work we 
have already noticed as the best examples of the 
modern school of German Art. Overbeck is per- 
haps the only one of his school who has fully 
succeeded in realising the esthetic spirit after 
which so many have aspired; and which is now 
by no means so generally dominant as when 
‘* Young Germany ”’ on their return from Rome 
disseminated the principles which they determined 
as the canons of Art. The number before us, 
like those which have preceded it, contains four 
plates, engraved by different artists with a delicacy 
which admirably meets the softness of Overbeck’s 
manner. The plates are entitled severally—‘ Vee 
Jesu in Phariswos,’’ ‘‘ Jesus sedens in Navi docet 
Turbam,” “ Resurrectio Jesu Christi,” and ‘“Na- 
tivitas Jesu Christi.’”” The composition is generally 
simple and severe, reminding us strongly, but of 
course with all perfection of drawing, of some of 
the works of Masaccio, and those who preceded 
him. The group of Pharisees in the first plate 
is an admirable conception; the figures are of 
course small, but the animus of the impersonations 
offers a striking contrast to the benevolent charac- 
ter of the disciples who sit by the Saviour. The 
other plates are distinguished by like admirable 
qualities ; indeed we cannot too highly praise these 
studiously careful designs, each of which is worthy 
of being executed in fresco. 


HEATHER BettEs. Engraved by S. BELLIN, 
from the picture by J. Phillip, for the Members 
of the Art-Union of Glasgow. 

There is a little waggery in the title given to this 

subject, which does not represent, as might be 

supposed, the wild flowers of the mountains, but 
groups of bare-footed Scotch maidens performing 
ablutions of themselves and their garments, in 
the shallow waters of a most picturesque “ burn;” 
and a prettier assemblage of lassies certainly never 
met together for such a purpose than Mr. Phillip 


| has painted ; while he has so arranged the figures 
| as to produce a most striking effect artistically, 


and to give each individual of the princi al 
group a ‘‘telling”’ position in the picture. The 
time of day in which the scene is depicted is early 
morning, indicated by the mists which partially 
obecure the distant mountains, and by the gleams 
of sunshine thrown here and there upon the various 
objects in the foreground. The print is a very 
pleasing one of its class, and will doubtless be 
received with favour by the subscribers to the Art- 
Union of Glasgow, as a scene characteristic of 
Scotland, even were the engraving less worthy of 
their acceptance than it assuredly is. 
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